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Mass.  Bill  Voted  Down 


By  Nancy  Wechsler 

BOSTON  —  A  broad  lesbian 
and  gay-rights  bill,  House  Bill 
4076,  that  would  have  prohibited 
discrimination  in  employment, 
housing,  public  accommodations, 
credit,  insurance  and  labor 
unions,  was  defeated  last  week  by 
the  Massachusetts  House  in  an  82- 
62  vote,  with  15  representatives 
absent  for  the  vote. 

The  Fight  is  not  yet  over,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Rep.  Tom  Vallely  from 
Boston’s  Eighth  Suffolk  District 
introduced  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider,  which  passed.  There  will 
therefore  be  another  vote  on  the 
bill  when  the  House  has  Finished 
considering  the  budget.  Propon¬ 
ents  of  the  bill  hope  to  close  the 
twenty-vote  gap,  but  most  do  not 
expect  the  bill  to  pass. 

Reps.  Mel  King  (D-Boston)  and 
Barbara  Gray  (R  -Framingham) 
were  the  main  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
last  six  years  but  has  only  come  up 
for  a  vote  once  before,  in  1976. 
Hopes  to  pass  gay-rights  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year  have  focussed  on  a 
narrower  bill  that  would  prohibit 
discrimination  only  in  public  em¬ 
ployment. 

David  Gearheart  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gay  Political  Caucus 
(MGPC)  told  GCN  that  he  was 
“disappointed  any  time  there  is  a 
loss.  We  want  to  win,  of  course. 
But  it  is  not  a  tremendous  setback 
that  this  broader  bill  did  not  pass. 
With  the  motion  to  reconsider  we 
will  have  time  to  go  back  and  talk 
to  the  representatives  who  raised 
questions  about  the  bill.  And 
there  is  still  a  very  good  chance 
that  the  bill  prohibiting  discrim¬ 
ination  in  public  employment  will 
pass.” 

Steve  Tierney,  president  of 
MGPC,  told  GCN,  “I’ve  been 
working  on  legislation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  three  years  now.  It  is 
real  frustrating.  This  bill  feels  like 
common  sense.  All  we  are  asking 
is  to  amend  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimina¬ 
tion  (MCAD)  jurisdiction  to  allow 
us  to  be  able  to  sue  if  there  is  a 
case  of  discrimination.  There  is 
nothing  terribly  radical  about 
that.  It  is  frustrating  to  have  a 
twenty-vote  split  on  just  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  allowing  people  to  be  able 
to  Fight  for  their  civil  rights.” 

According  to  Vallely  and  Gray, 
the  main  objections  to  the  bill 
raised  during  the  debate  centered 
around  the  false  notion  that  the 
bill’s  passage  would  mandate  af- 
Firmative  action  hiring  for  gays, 
and  that  passage  would  condone 


the  “homosexual  lifestyle.”  Some 
state  representatives  demanded  to 
know  of  concrete  cases  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Vallely  gave  the  main  presenta¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  bill.  When 
GCN  asked  him  to  go  over  the 
main  points  he  had  raised  in  the 
debate,  Vallely  replied,  “I  said 
that  to  vote  for  this  bill  didn’t 
mean  you  had  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  whether  you  condone  or 
condemn  homosexuality.  All  it 
means  is  putting  into  the  civil 
rights  laws  something  like  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  freedom  of  religion. 
You  don’t  have  to  agree  with 
every  single  religion  to  be  able  to 
believe  in  freedom  of  religion.  I 
tried  to  destroy  the  anti-family 
myth  by  talking  about  how  gay 
people  have  families  and  loved 
ones,  too.  The  third  point  I  made 
was  around  protection  of  homo¬ 
sexual  teachers.  Letting  these 
people  teach  in  schools,  I  said, 
does  not  influence  the  sexuality  of 
students.  People’s  sexuality  was 
determined  at  a  younger  age.  This 
bill  does  not  protect  teachers  who 
harass  students,  whether  they  are 
heterosexual  or  gay.  The  bill  just 
adds  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
-MCAD.” 

Vallely  also  said  he  was  bother¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  debate 
some  people  referred  to  homo¬ 
sexuality  as  a  lifestyle.  “I  don’t 
consider  homosexuality  a  lifestyle. 
That  implies  that  a  choice  is  in¬ 
volved,”  he  added. 

GCN  asked  Gray  how  she  rec¬ 
onciled  the  fact  that  the  State 
Democratic  Party,  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  this  year,  had  included  a  gay 
rights  plank  in  its  platform  —  and 
yet  a  Democratic  Party  controlled 
House  would  not  pass  a  gay  civil 
rights  bill,  (see  GCN,  Vol.  8,  No. 
39).  Gray  responded,  “I  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
plank  in  the  platform,  but  the 
persons  who  attended  the  Party 
convention  were  less  traditional, 
more  open  politically,  than 
members  of  the  House.  Party 
platforms  and  pronouncements 
have  never  been  binding  and  they 
are  often  largely  ignored  after 
elections.” 

Those  working  on  getting  this 
legislation  passed  are  discouraged, 
but  not  defeated.  They  believe 
there  is  a  purpose  to  bringing  the 
legislation  up  each  year,  even  if  it 
doesn’t  pass.  Tierney  told  GCN, 
“The  purpose  of  our  continuing  is 
that  we  believe  eventually  the  bills 
will  pass.  In  the  meantime  we 
believe  it  is  important  to  have  a 
presence  on  the  Hill.  We  lobby 


year  after  year  because  we  think  it 
is  important  that  elected  officials 
in  Massachusetts  are  aware  that 
we  are  there.  We  need  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  them  so  they  don’t 
move  more  to  the  right.” 

MGPC  does  not  envision  a 
major  shift  in  strategy  but  Tierney 
did  tell  GCN,  “We  are  going  to 
take  a  complete  look  at  what  is 
going  on.  For  next  year  we  are 
thinking  about  seeing  if  there  are 
other  bills  that  would  be  better  to 
introduce.  We  want  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  differently, 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere, 
what  is  working  and  what  isn’t.  In 
the  meantime  we  will  continue 
lobbying,  organizing  a  state-wide 
letter  writing  campaign,  speaking 
across  the  state  and  working  to 
elect  reps  who  are  supportive  of 
gay  rights.” 


By  Jil  Clark 

BOSTON,  MA  —  Eight  women 
filed  a  $13  million  class-action 
lawsuit  against  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  (UMass)  at  Boston 
in  federal  district  court  here  on 
May  1,  as  part  of  the  first  test  of 
the  state  equal  rights  amendment 
in  the  area  of  sexual  harassment. 

The  eight  women,  former  work- 
study  students  at  the  now  defunct 
UMass  Sex  Education  Center, 
ranging  in  age  from  22  to  54,  are 
alleging  that  the  university  dis¬ 
criminated  against  them  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  in  violation  of  Titles 
VII  and  IX  of  the  federal  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  university  did  so, 
they  charge,  by  its  “imposition  of 
sexual  harassment  as  a  condition 
of  employment  and  education” 
and  by  its  “inadequate”  and  “re¬ 
taliatory”  response  to  their  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  behavior  of  their 
supervisor  (see  GCN  Vol.  7,  No. 
15). 

The  women  are  suing  for  physi¬ 
cal,  Financial  and  emotional  dam¬ 
ages  they  have  allegedly  sustained 
since  July  1979,  when  they  and  six 
other  women  submitted  letters  to 
Health  Services  Director  David 
Stockton  complaining  that  they 
were  being  sexually  harassed  by 
the  coordinator  of  the  Health 
Education  and  Information  Pro¬ 
gram  (HEIP),  Dr.  James  Hoopes. 
Hoopes  quit  his  job  before  fall  se¬ 
mester  began. 

According  to  Marilyn 
Bernstein,  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  a  member  of  Women  Against 
Sexual  Harassment  (WASH), 
Stockton  “first  ignored  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  then  retaliated  against 
us”  by  firing  Janice  Irvine,  the 
staff  supervisor  of  the  Sex  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  who  had  encouraged 
the  women  to  submit  complaints; 
by  dissolving  HEIP  and  the  wom¬ 


en’s  jobs;  and  by  “writing  nega¬ 
tive  and  defamatory  work  evalua¬ 
tions.” 

(Last  November,  Irvine  Filed 
the  First  sexual  harassment  suit 
under  the  state  ERA  and  the  court 
may  soon  decide  to  join  the  wom¬ 
en’s  suit  with  Irvine’s.) 

Bernstein  said  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  also  using  the  suit  as  a  means 
of  forcing  the  university  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  formal  non-retaliatory  griev¬ 
ance  procedure  for  victims  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Assembly, 
a  governing  body  of  elected  stu¬ 
dents,  staff  and  faculty,  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  40  a  proposal 
for  a  sexual  harassment  grievance 
procedure  which  had  been  written 
by  a  six-member  committee  of  ad¬ 
ministrators,  students  and  faculty 
appointed  last  fall  by  Chancellor 
Richard  Corrigan.  The  rejected 
proposal  would  have  empowered 
a  student  who  is  being  harassed  by 
a  teacher  to  drop  that  teacher’s 
course  or  to  choose  to  be  graded 
by  another  faculty  member  in  the 
same  department. 

The  Assembly  members,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  from  the  facul¬ 
ty,  accepted  only  the  committee’s 
proposed  “conflict  of  interest” 
clause,  which  states  that  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  faculty  member  and 
a  student  are  in  a  sexual  relation¬ 
ship,  the  student  may  request  that 
another  teacher  grade  her  or  his 
work.  The  Assembly  will  now  pre¬ 
sent  this  policy  recommendation 
to  the  chancellor,  who  can  accept 
it  or  reject  it. 

“Basically,  they  [members  of 
the  Assembly]  took  the  teeth  out 
of  our  proposal,”  said  Julia 
Grant,  one  of  the  two  student 
members  of  the  committee. 

Janet  Dynarski,  an  Assembly 
continued  on  page  3 


Bill  Against  Harassment 
Not  Likely  To  Be  Passed 


By  Ted  Stroll 

SALEM,  OR  —  An  Oregon  leg¬ 
islative  bill  that  would  provide  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  with  protection 
against  physical  assaults,  property 
damage  and  other  intimidation 
appears  headed  for  defeat  due  to 
strong  opposition  by  Gov.  Victor 
Atiyeh,  a  conservative  Republi¬ 
can. 

Atiyeh’s  “arm-twisting”  tactics 
have  caused  ten  House  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  60-member  House  to 
back  away  from  including  gay 
people  in  a  bill  that  forbids  har¬ 
assment  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race, 
religion,  ancestry,  or  national  ori¬ 
gin. 

Anti-harassment  legislation  ini¬ 
tially  was  proposed  by  Atiyeh  at 
the  opening  of  Oregon’s  biennial 
legislative  session  in  January.  The 
legislation,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  “governor’s  bill,”  is  widely 
viewed  as  a  sop  to  the  black  com¬ 
munity  to  palliate  the  effects  of  an 
austere  1981-82  budget  that  de¬ 
letes  or  reduces  many  programs  of 
importance  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Cynics  have  noted 
that  the  governor’s  bill,  which 
seeks  to  forbid  “word  or 
conduct”  that  harasses  people  be¬ 
cause  of  their  race,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin,  is  probably  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

As  a  result,  several  other  anti¬ 
harassment  bills  are  under  consi¬ 
deration  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Tom 
Mason  (D-Portland).  Most  of  the 


alternative  bills  would  make  har¬ 
assment  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori¬ 
entation  a  felony,  in  addition  to 
addressing  the  constitutional 
problems  of  the  Atiyeh  bill. 

The  gay-inclusive  measures  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  trouble,  however. 
Atiyeh  reportedly  told  members 
of  the  House  Republican  Caucus 
that  he  considers  his  version  of  the 
bill  as  his  ticket  to  reelection  in 
1982,  and  that  including  gays  will 
interfere  with  what  is  essentially  a 
political  effort. 

Assaults  increase 

There  has  been  a  huge  increase 
in  reported  assaults  on  gay  men 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  lesbians 
in  Oregon  since  1979.  Recent  Ore¬ 
gon-produced  hate  literature  has 
included  “queers”  along  with 
Jews,  blacks,  Vietnamese  and 
other  perceived  undesirables.  De¬ 
spite  this,  Atiyeh,  in  words  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  assistant  Robert  Oli¬ 
ver,  has  made  it  clear  that  “there 
is  no  way  Atiyeh  will  accept  gays 
in  this  bill.” 

University  of  Oregon  law  pro¬ 
fessor  Dominic  Vetri,  author  of  a 
version  of  the  bill  that  includes 
gay  people,  said,  “When  we  got 
word  of  Atiyeh’s  stance  we  had 
lined  up  the  votes  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  almost 
enough  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House”  to  include  gays.  “Atiyeh 
got  10  Republican  legislators  to 
change  their  minds  about  voting 
for  the  bill  by  demanding  that 
loyal  Republicans  join  him  in  op¬ 


posing  inclusion  of  gays.  Then 
House  Democrats  began  to  waver 
because  they  didn’t  know  if  they 
had  the  3 1  votes  necessary  to  pass 
the  bill  any  longer.” 

As  a  result,  said  Vetri,  it  ap¬ 
pears  unlikely  that  any  anti-har¬ 
assment  legislation  passed  in  the 
1981-82  session  will  include  sexual 
orientation,  despite  “strong  and 
creative  support”  from  Mason 
and  the  goodwill  of  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

“Inclusion  of  gays  is  dead  be¬ 
cause  Atiyeh  has  as  much  as  said 
that  he  will  veto  any  bill  that  in¬ 
cludes  gays,”  said  Vetri. 

Atiyeh  allegedly  told  represen¬ 
tatives  of  black,  Jewish  and  other 
organizations  that  it  was  in  their 
interest  to  oppose  inclusion  of  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  because  the 
legislature  would  never  approve 
such  a  measure. 

“But  actually,”  said  Vetri,  “it’s 
his  pressure  that’s  defeating  the 
versions  of  the  bill  that  include 
gays,  despite  the  House’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  pass  them.”  Vetri  said  that 
compelling  testimony  by  Portland 
and  3ugene  gay  groups  convinced 
legislators  that  gay  people  face  se¬ 
vere  harassment  throughout  the 
state. 

Opposition  ‘political’ 

Both  black  and  religious  organi¬ 
zations  accepted  Atiyeh’s  line, 
urging  in  committee  testimony 
that  gays  not  be  included  in  anti¬ 
harassment  legislation.  Under 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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News  Notes 


quote  of  the  week 

“The  women’s  movement  has  become  a  moral¬ 
istic  force,  and  it  can  contribute  to  the  self-loathing 
and  misery  experienced  by  sexual  minorities.  Be¬ 
cause  sexual  dissenters  are  already  being  trampled 
on  by  monolithic,  prudish  institutions,  Ithinkit  istime 
the  women’s  movement  started  taking  more  radical 
positions  on  sexual  issues.” 

—  Pat  Califia  in  “Feminism  and 
Sadomasochism,”  in  Heresies  magazine,  No.  12,  “The 
Sex  Issue.” 


conferences  and  the  like 

The  Third  National  Faerie  Gathering  will  take 
place  September  7  through  10  on  a  hillside  in  New 
Mexico.  The  estimated  cost  is  $40  per  person  (more  if 
you  can,  less  if  you  can’t)  for  a  campsite,  food  and 
“unlimited  space  to  fly  and  flutter.”  Accommodations 
are  limited  so  send  $25  deposit  before  August  1.  For 
more  information  or  to  preregister  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Spiritwood,  500  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501  or  call  (505)  983-1720  after 
6:00  p.m.  mountain  time  . . .  The  1981  Conference  of 
Southeastern  Lesbian  Writers  will  take  place  June  4 
through  7  in  central  Georgia.  Registration  for  the 
limited  space  available  will  be  first  come,  first  served. 
For  information  write  ALFA,  Box  5502,  Atlanta,  GA 
30307. 

The  Second  National  Convention  of  Parents  and 
Friends  of  Gays  will  be  held  July  29  through  August  1. 
For  information,  call  (914)  793-5198  . . .  Community 
Connections,  a  Day  of  and  for  the  Lesbians  of  South¬ 
eastern  Connecticut,  will  take  place  on  June  6  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  at  the  All  Souls  Unitarian-Univer- 
salist  Church  in  New  London.  For  information  or  to 
pre-register,  call  (203)  848-7357,  (203)  887-1287  or (203) 
647-0794. 


psychologists  back  gay  rights 

NEW  YORK  —  In  response  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Association  of  Gay  Psychologists  (AGP),  all 
five  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (APA)  have  stated  that 
they  do  not  believe  homosexuality  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  sickness  and  have  expressed  support  for  in¬ 
cluding  a  pro-lesbian  and  gay-rights  statement  in  the 
APA’s  anti-discrimination  policy. 

The  candidates  also  support  a  boycott  by  APA  of 
states  which  have  not  ratified  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

The  candidates  all  agreed  with  the  APA  position 
that  psychologists  should  take  the  lead  in  “removing 
the  stigma  of  mental  illness  that  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  homosexual  orientation.” 

In  a  letter  to  members  announcing  the  results  of 
the  survey,  AGP  chairperson  Arthur  Robbins  com¬ 
mented,  “Because  of  the  success  of  our  efforts,  it  is 
no  longer  an  easy  task  discriminating  between 
candidates  based  solely  on  the  content  of  their 
responses  [to  the  survey].  It  must  be  left  to  your 
judgment  to  evaluate  the  tenor  of  their  remarks  . . .” 

Voting  for  the  APA  presidency,  which  will  end 
June  30,  will  be  conducted  through  the  mail. 


fenway  starts  youth  group 

BOSTON  —  The  Fenway  Community  Health 
Center  of  Boston  has  announced  a  new  support  group 
for  lesbian  and  gay  youth. 

Led  by  social  worker  Jim  Fishman,  the  group  will 
deal  with  sexuality,  coming  out  to  family  and  friends, 
forming  relationships  and  dependence  or  indepen¬ 
dence  on  family.  Open  to  youth  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21,  the  group  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  from 
5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 

A  minimum  commitment  of  ten  weeks’  participa¬ 
tion  is  required.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged,  on  a 
sliding  scale,  to  cover  costs. 

For  more  information,  call  Jim  Fishman  at  (617) 
267-7573  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays. 


nolag  gets  a  first  affiliate 

SALEM,  MA  —  The  North  Shore  Gay  Alliance  has 
become  the  first  organization  to  affiliate  with  the 
recently  formed  National  Organization  of  Lesbians 
and  Gays  (NOLAG). 

NSGA  paid  its  $25  fee  to  NOLAG  on  Sunday,  May 
17  to  become  the  first  of  what  NOLAG  organizers 
hope  will  be  a  large  number  of  such  affiliated  groups 
across  the  country. 

NOLAG,  which  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Los  Angeles  on  April  26,  is  intended  by  its  founders  to 
be  a  grass-roots,  membership  organization. 


help! 

Out-of-towners  in  Boston  for  the  New  England 
Lesbian/Gay  Conference  June  19  through  21  will  need 
housing.  If  you  have  space  to  share  or  need  a  place  to 
stay  during  that  event,  call  Maryanne  at  (617)  244-5628 
.  .  .  John  Zeh  of  Cincinnati,  the  producer  of 
“Gaydreams”  who  was  indicted  for  one  of  his  shows, 
is  unemployed  as  a  result  of  his  legal  problems  and 
needs  funds.  Checks  payable  to  him  can  be  sent  to 
GCGC,  Box  19158,  Cincinnati,  OH  45219  . . .  Gay 
Men’s  Press  of  London  is  planning  a  book  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  black  gay  men  in  a  racist,  homophobic 
society.  If  you  are  interested  in  contributing,  write 
Aubrey  Walter,  Gay  Men’s  Press,  27  Priory  Ave., 
London  N8  7RN,  England.  .  .  . 

If  you  have  contacts  or  information  on  how  to  do 
outreach  to  disabled  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  Boston 
or  New  England,  call  Marsha  at  (617)  262-4777  using 
voice  or  teletype  . ...  There  will  be  a  town  meeting  on 
June  24  during  Pride  Week.  The  topic  will  be  “Our 
Goals  in  the  ’80s.”  If  you  want  to  add  to  the  agenda, 
call  Marsha  at  (617)  262-4777  . . .  Money  is  needed  to 
help  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  the  six  women  arrested 
for  demonstrating  at  the  U.S.  Senate  hearings  on  the 
“Human  Life  Bill,”  a  measure  which  would  define 
abortion  and  some  forms  of  birth  control  as  murder. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  April  23  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  and  send  mo  Committee,  c/o  Smith,  687  Sackett 
St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11217. 


man  arrested  for  murder 

STONEHAM,  MA  —  Local  police  have  arrested  a 
22-year-old  man  in  connection  with  the  stabbing 
death  of  a  gay  man. 

Randall  W.  Trapp  was  taken  into  custody  at  a 
motel  in  Malden,  about  five  miles  north  of  Boston,  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  26,  after  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  issued  on  May  18.  Stoneham  police  told 
GCN  the  warrant  resulted  from  physical  evidence  they 
had  obtained,  but  they  declined  to  elaborate. 

Trapp  was  charged  with  murdering  Lawrence 
Norton  on  May  8  and  with  robbing  Norton’s  house¬ 
mate,  Don  Hutchenson,  at  knifepoint  (see  GCN,  Vol.  8, 
No.  43). 

Trapp  was  arraigned  in  Woburn  District  Court  on 
Wednesday,  May  27  and  is  being  held  without  bail. 


tv  preachers  lose  their  flocks 

NEW  YORK  —  Television  evangelists,  including 
Jerry  Falwell  and  James  Robison,  are  not  nearly  as 
popular  as  they  claim,  according  to  a  new  book  based 
on  viewer  surveys. 

The  book,  which  is  based  on  televison  viewer  re¬ 
search  by  Arbitron,  reports  that  the  years  between 
1970  and  1975  were  a  period  of  rapid  growth  for  tele¬ 
vision  preachers  but  that  an  overall  decline  in  viewers 
from  nearly  21  million  to  fewer  than  20  million  has 
occurred  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  Prime  Time 
Preachers  says  that  although  Falwell  has  gained 
viewers  recently,  his  audience  is  closer  to  1.6  million 
than  to  the  17  to  25  million  Falwell  claims.  Falwell’s 
audience  increased  13  percent  between  February  and 
November,  1980,  but  Jeffrey  Hadden,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  book,  says  the  increase  was  “not  much 
considering  the  enormous  visibility”  Falwell  has  had 
as  a  leader  of  the  Moral  Majority. 

The  Times  quotes  the  book  as  saying  Oral 
Roberts  and  Rex  Humbard  have  experienced  sharp 
losses  in  their  audiences.  They  have  lost  a  million 
viewers  between  them  in  the  past  few  years. 

Meanwhile,  James  Robison,  the  TV  evangelist 
from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  whose  program  was  once 
cancelled  because  of  his  homophobic  remarks,  is  hav¬ 
ing  money  problems.  The  Times  reports  that  he  is 
being  forced  to  reduce  his  staff  of  170  by  one-third 
and  is  eliminating  ten  stations  as  outlets  for  his 
weekly  broadcasets.  His  program  has  previously  been 
broadcast  by  about  90  stations  across  the  country. 


a  scientific  attitude 

LOS  ANGELES  —  The  nation’s  leading  associa¬ 
tion  of  scientists  has  adopted  a  non-discrimination 
policy  regarding  lesbians  and  gay  men. 

According  to  the  National  Organization  of  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  Scientists,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS)  has  vowed  to  end 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation 
within  its  own  organization  and  will  require  that 
advertisers  in  the  employment  section  of  Science,  the 
AAAS  magazine,  adopt  a  similar  policy. 

Science  is  reportedly  the  leading  outlet  for  adver¬ 
tisements  to  fill  scientific  positions  in  universities, 
government  and  industry.  The  classified  ad  section  of 
Science  will  contain  a  statement  of  the  AAAS 
position. 


la  casa  amarilla  to  close 

BOSTON  —  La  Casa  Amarilla,  the  large  house  in 
Jamaica  Plain  that  has  served  as  a  temporary  home 
for  some  20  gay  Cuban  refugees,  will  soon  close. 

Armando  Gaitan  of  the  Boston  Area  Coalition  for 
Cuban  Aid  and  Resettlement,  the  organization  re¬ 
sponsible  for  setting  up  Casa  Amarilla  in  March,  told 
GCN  the  home  has  served  its  purpose  since  about 
half  the  residents  are  now  working  and  all  are  ready  to 
live  independently. 

The  ten  men  still  there  need  affordable  housing, 
however.  If  you  know  of  any,  call  (61 7)  354-1 755  or  (61 7) 
522-2804. 


good  news  in  braille 

CHICAGO  —  The  International  Gay  News 
Agency  (IGNA)  reports  that  blind  lesbians  and  gay 
men  can  now  stay  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  thanks  to  a  newsletter  available  on  cassette 
recordings  and  in  braille. 

Produced  by  Lambda  Resource  Center  for  the 
Blind  of  Chicago,  the  newsletter  will  summarize 
articles  from  the  international  gay  and  lesbian  press. 

There  has  reportedly  been  little  material  of  inter¬ 
est  to  lesbians  and  gay  men  available  in  braille  and 
taped  versions.  The  Library  of  Congress,  a  major 
source  of  material  for  the  blind,  has  been  reluctant  to 
distribute  such  material  freely  for  fear  of  public 
reaction  against  it. 

An  introductory  issue  of  the  newsletter  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  LRCB,  PO  Box 
1319,  Chicago,  I L  60690. 


Utah  abortion  law  challenged 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  —  A  lawsuit  has  been  filed 
to  challenge  the  1974  Utah  law  requiring  women  seek¬ 
ing  abortions  to  notify  their  parents  if  they  are  under 
18  or  their  husbands  if  they  are  married. 

According  to  the  Guardian,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
suit,  who  prefers  to  be  known  only  as  “SW,”  went  to 
the  Utah  Women’s  Clinic  seeking  an  abortion  in  early 
May,  just  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  tri¬ 
mester  of  her  pregnancy,  when,  by  state  law,  she 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  have  the  operation.  The  law 
also  requires  that  her  husband,  from  whom  she  was 
hiding  after  repeated  beatings  and  assaults,  be 
notified  before  the  abortion  could  be  performed. 

With  help  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  SW  sought  an  injunction  against  enforcement 
of  the  notification  law,  which  a  federal  judge  denied 
on  May  15.  The  clinic  sought  unsuccessfully  to  notify 
the  husband,  then  performed  the  abortion. 

Prosecutors  for  the  state  have  indicated  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  clinic  flouted  the  law,  but  the  Guardian 
quotes  clinic  director  Sandra  Bagley  as  saying  she  is 
confident  that  an  attempt  to  prosecute  would  rouse  a 
storm  of  protest  among  former  patients  and  other 
doctors. 

Another  law  in  Utah  requires  doctors  to  show 
pictures  of  fetuses  to  women  requesting  abortions 
and  then  to  wait  24  hours  before  making  the  final 
decision. 

A  Florida  law  requiring  notification  of  parents  or 
husbands  was  recently  modified  to  allow  for  exemp¬ 
tions  in  cases  of  estrangement. 


la  cage  a  I’americaine 

HOLLYWOOD  —  A  domestic  film  company  may 
soon  fill  movie  screens  with  an  American-made  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  French  box-office  success,  La  Cage  Aux 
Folles. 

Variety  reports  that  screenwriter  Edward  Anhalt 
has  obtained  film  rights  to  the  1979  novel  Splendora. 

Splendora,  a  first  novel  by  Edward  Swift,  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  gay  man  from  East  Texas  who  goes 
off  to  New  Orleans  and  becomes  famous.  He  returns 
to  East  Texas  and  lives  in  drag  while  working  as  the 
library  bookmobile  staffer.  While  living  in  drag,  he 
becomes  accepted  as  town  social  leader  and  he  be¬ 
gins  a  relationship  with  the  local  minister,  who  is  a 
closet  homosexual. 

“It's  a  happy  love  story,”  said  Anhalt.  “They  end 
up  man-to-man  and  go  into  the  sunset.” 

Anhalt  plans  to  co-produce  the  film  with  his  wife, 
Camilla  Carr.  They’ve  projected  a  $6,000,000  budget 
for  the  project  at  their  own  production  company,  The 
Sheaf  Co.  A  part  is  being  written  in  the  film  for  Carr. 

Ed  Anhalt  told  Variety  that  he  hopes  the  film  will 
draw  its  audience  from  among  the  35,000,000  gay  men 
and  lesbians  he  estimates  live  in  this  country,  even 
though  the  phenomenal  success  of  La  Cage  Aux 
Folles  has  been  attributed  to  its  appeal  to  straight 
audiences. 
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News  Analysis 

Students  Plan  Protests  Over  Harvard  Events 


By  Michael  Moncher 

CAMBRIDGE,  MA  —  Two 
confrontations  involving  the  gay 
and  lesbian  communities  at  Har- 
vard-Radcliffe  College  have 
reached  a  boiling  point  as  the  uni¬ 
versity  prepares  for  its  345th  Com¬ 
mencement  in  June. 

One  of  the  issues  may  have  far- 
ranging  implications.  The  other  is 
important  mostly  to  those  invol¬ 
ved,  the  residents  of  Harvard’s 
Adams  House. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
1981  Harvard  yearbook  chose  to 
describe  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
350  students  who  choose  to  re¬ 
side  at  Adams  House  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

“Once  described  as  ‘the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  of  Harvard,’  Adams 
House  has  long  enjoyed  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  bastion  of  eccentricity, 
a  haven  for  homosexuality. 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  ratio  is  one 
to  one,  or  maybe  that’s  one  to  one 
too  many.” 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive 
coverage  afforded  Adams  House 
residents  by  the  local  media’ 
“Benjamin  Shatz  has  had  his  life 
threatened  by  letter,  phone  calls 
come  into  the  house  asking  where 


one  can  meet  a  gay  Harvard  stu¬ 
dent,  there  are  loiterers,”  says 
Robert  Kiely,  master  of  Adams 
House  “all  as  a  result  of  sensa¬ 
tional  media  coverage.” 

On  May  12th,  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe  Gay  Students  Associ¬ 
ation  (HRGSA)  met  with  the  year¬ 
book  staff.  Five  member? 
of  HRGSA  were  present,  in¬ 
cluding  Ben  Shatz,  past  president 
of  HRGSA,  French  Wall, 
HRGSA  vice-president  and 
Howard  Cohen.  For  the  year¬ 
book,  Shaun  Mahoney,  yearbook 
president,  and  Steven  Fine,  editor 
in  chief,  were  present,  along  with 
others. 

Fine  and  Mahoney  finally 
agreed  that  the  description  may 
have  been  offensive,  but  then, 
according  to  Andrew  Campane 
of  HRGSA.“they  began  to  haggle 
about  to  whom  it  was  offensive.” 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the 
yearbook  staff  agreed  informally 
to  the  three-part  apology  called 
for  by  HRGSA:  publication  of  a 
statement  in  the  Crimson ,  the 
Harvard  newspaper,  an  insert  to 
be  distributed  along  with  each 
unsold  copy  of  the  book  and,  as 
a  means  of  notifying  those  already 


in  receipt  of  their  copies,  an 
apology  posted  in  the  various  din¬ 
ing  halls  on  campus. 

According  to  Campane, 
“Mahoney  was  to  notify  us  of  the 
formal  vote  that  night,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  the  next  day.”  No  such 
notification  was  made. 

On  May  15th,  the  formal  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  yearbook  committee 
was  published.  If  was  a  severely 
limited,  three  line  entry  in  the 
Crimson. 

According  to  Campane, 
HRGSA  was  “deceived”  at  the 
Sunday  meeting  with  the  year¬ 
book  staff.  Both  the  old  and  new 
boards  of  the  yearbook  were  to 
draft  the  apology  and  Campane 
was  to  be  notified  of  its  scope  and 
wording  within  a  stipulated  period 
of  time.  Only  the  old  board  was 
involved  in  the  decisions,  elimi¬ 
nating  Turner’s  in  put  which, 
Campane  believes,  would  have 
been  sympathetic. 

Further,  the  apology  was  lost  in 
the  middle  of  an  article  explaining 
why  the  board  did  not  feel  the 
apology  should  have  been  broader 
—  it  would  have  been  “going  be¬ 
yond  compensation  and  would  be 
an  attempt  to  counsel  the  com¬ 


Symposium  Held  in  Maine 


By  Kathy  McDonald 

PORTLAND,  ME  —  Registra¬ 
tion  and  a  coffee  house  marked 
the  beginning  of  Friday,  May  8  of 
the  Eighth  Annual  Maine  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Men’s  Symposium,  held 
this  year  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Maine  in  Portland.  Ap¬ 
proximately  200  lesbians  and  gay 
men  from  across  the  state  attend¬ 
ed. 

On  Saturday  morning,  sympo¬ 
sium  organizer  Kate  McQueen 
made  announcements  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  keynote  speakers. 
McQueen  informed  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  that  LD  961,  the  Maine 
gay-rights  bill,  had  been  narrowly 
defeated  in  the  state  senate  the 
previous  afternoon.  The  vote  this 
year  was  13  in  favor  and  16  op¬ 
posed.  This  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year’s  vote,  she 

UMass 

continued  from  page  1 
member  and  one  of  the  eight  stu¬ 
dents  suing  UMass,  said,  “If  you 
admit  you’re  having  a  sexual  rela¬ 
tionship,  you  have  protection.  But 
if  you’re  being  harassed,  you  still 
have  no  protection.” 

“The  faculty  want  to  have  con¬ 
trol,”  Dynarski  continued.  “The 
students  [on  the  Assembly]  point¬ 
ed  out  to  faculty  members  there 
that  the  proposals  were  written  in 
the  spirit  of  protecting  students. 
By  the  vote,  it  was  clear  that  the 
faculty’s  concern  was  with  pro¬ 
tecting  the  faculty.” 

Grant  added  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  a  for¬ 
mal  sexual  harassment  grievance 
procedure,  which  would  mandate 
investigation  and  termination  of 
sexual  harassers  on  the  faculty, 
came  from  within  the  committee 
as  well.  The  Assembly  and  chan¬ 
cellor  will  soon  replace  the  com¬ 
mittee  “because  ours  was  unable 
to  reach  a  consensus  around  the 
development  of  a  formal  griev¬ 
ance  procedure.  The  two  students 
[on  the  committee]  wanted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  student-faculty  commit¬ 
tee  to  hear  formal  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  complaints  but  the  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  group  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  lawyer  didn’t  want  that.” 

However,  Carol  Cohen,  of  the 
office  of  UMass  President  David 
Knapp,  told  GCN  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  does  have  a  procedure  which 
can  be  used  by  victims  of  sexual 
harassment  and  that  this  proce¬ 
dure  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
women’s  complaints  two  years 
ago. 

According  to  Cohen,  the  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Grievance  Hear¬ 
ing  Board  and  the  campus  director 


said,  when  the  bill  was  supported 
by  only  eight  senators. 

Keynote  speaker  Eric  Rofes  ad¬ 
dressed  the  politics  of  gay  men  in 
a  mixed  lesbian  and  gay  move¬ 
ment.  He  discussed  the  socializa¬ 
tion  processes  of  gay  men  and 
how  they  differ  from  those  of  les¬ 
bians  and  the  effect  the  differ¬ 
ences  have  on  the  two  group’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  together. 

“If  we  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  a  mixed  movement,”  Rofes 
said,  “we  also  need  a  men’s  move¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  needs  that  a  mix¬ 
ed  movement  cannot.  Women  will 
not  be  our  mothers,  our  nurses  or 
our  maids.  We  have  to  learn  to  do 
that  for  ourselves.” 

Rofes  also  suggested  ways  that 
lesbians  and  gay  men  could  work 
together  more  effectively.  He  said 
that  men  need  to  combat  their 


of  affirmative  action,  Robert 
Johnson,  “are  available  to  receive 
complaints,  especially  those  af¬ 
fecting  employment.” 

Cohen  said  that  the  special 
committee’s  task  was  to  “work 
with  the  administration  to  develop 
a  more  stringent  procedure  [for 
following  up  sexual  harassment 
complaints]  .  .  .  but  all  the  usual 
kinds  of  grievance  procedures 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  past 
under  affirmative  action  guide¬ 
lines.” 

Asked  what  those  guidelines 
are,  Cohen  said  she  did  not  know. 
She  declined  to  comment  about 
the  procedure  that  the  university 
followed  in  1979  in  dealing  with 
the  complaints  of  the  fourteen 
women  who  had  originally  filed 
complaints. 

Granta  contends  that  the  school 
has  no  sexual  harassment  griev¬ 
ance  procedure.  “If  they  had 
one,”  she  said,  “why  has  this 
dragged  on  for  so  long,  still  un¬ 
resolved?” 

GCN  asked  Grant  to  what 
office  she  would  take  a  grievance 
if  she  were  currently  being  sexual¬ 
ly  harassed  on  campus.  “I  have  no 
idea,”  she  responded,  “and  I 
know  the  ropes  at  this  school, 
too.” 

According  to  Wendy  Kaplan, 
one  of  the  attorneys  involved  in 
the  suit,  the  school’s  administra¬ 
tion  not  only  failed  to  take  the 
women’s  complaints  seriously,  it 
retaliated  against  them  and  their 
supervisor,  Irvine,  for  their  calling 
attention  to  the  existence  of  sexual 
harassment  on  campus. 

“They  [administrators]  delayed 
pay  checks  for  weeks,  so  that  one 


own  sexism  by  learning  to  accept 
the  leadership  roles  that  some 
women  have. 

Karin  Krut,  another  keynote 
speaker,  addressed  the  issues  of 
oppression,  patriarchy  and  nu¬ 
clear  power.  She  told  the  audi¬ 
ence,  “Doris  Lessing  in  her  book, 
Memoirs  of  a  Survivor,  repeats 
over  and  over  again  that  the  most 
amazing  thing  about  these  times  is 
that  we  pretend  it  isn’t 
happening.” 

Krut  also  talked  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  lesbians  and  gay 
men  working  together.  After  em¬ 
phasizing  that  the  true  unity  be¬ 
tween  lesbians  and  gay  men  is  still 
far  away,  she  said,  “If  we  can  get 
together,  there  ain’t  nothing  stop¬ 
ping  us.” 

—  filed  from  Boston 


woman  had  to  sell  many  personal 
belongings  just  to  support  herself 
over  Christmas  break.  They  cut 
back  the  size  of  the  [sex  educa¬ 
tion]  program,  took  away  the 
women’s  keys  [to  the  office  and 
counseling  rooms],  removed  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  library,  and  never 
followed  through  on  their  promise 
to  replace  Jim  Hoopes.  They 
transfered  Janice  [Irvine]  repeat¬ 
edly  to  jobs  where  there  was  no 
work  for  her  to  do.  When  [the 
women]  returned  to  the  Sex  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  in  January  [1979], 
their  jobs  had  been  eliminated. 

“As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  the 
reaction  of  the  administrators  in¬ 
volved  was,  ‘Let’s  get  rid  of  the 
problem  —  Janice  and  everyone.’ 
Not,  ‘Let’s  get  rid  of  sexual  har¬ 
assment,’  but, ‘Let’s  treat  the  vic¬ 
tims  like  the  perpetrator.’” 

Bernstein  said  that  since  she  and 
the  other  plaintiffs  submitted  their 
complaints  two  years  ago,  most  of 
them  have  suffered  from  some 
physical  ailment  related  to  emo¬ 
tional  stress.  Bernstein  said  that 
she  contracted  melanoma,  a  po¬ 
tentially  fatal  form  of  skin  cancer 
related  to  extreme  stress. 

Bernstein  added  that  another 
woman  underwent  exploratory 
surgery  for  pain  which  her  doctors 
now  believe  is  stress-related,  and 
others  have  had  dismenoria,  se¬ 
vere  cramps  and  insomnia. 

Elaine  Epstein,  attorney  for 
Hoopes,  believes  that  the  women 
have  a  “tremendously  weak”  case 
because  of  the  ambiguity  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  situation  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  training  with 
Hoopes  to  do  sex  counseling. 


Adams  House  residents,  left  to  right,  Sarah  Yedinsky,  Rosalyn  Jones 
and  Benjamin  Schatz. 

munity  in  gay  interests.” 


HRGSA  then  began  what  Cam- 
pane  called  a  “media  blitz.”  “As 
we  were  then  in  the  middle  of 
exams,  however,  things  died 
down.”  Sarah  Yedinsky,  presi¬ 
dent  of  HRGSA  and  French  Wall, 
HRGSA  vice-president  have  sent 
letters  to  various  Harvard  Clubs 
and  Alumni  Associations  notify¬ 
ing  them  to  the  events. 

Clearly  Adams  houses  a  diverse 
group.  “Some  20-30  percent  are 
thought  to  be  homosexual,” 
according  to  the  Boston  Globe. 
Almost  all  are  highly  individ¬ 
ualistic,  and,  Master  Kiely  told 
GCN,  there  are  many  Europeans, 
giving  the  house  a  ‘continental’ 
air.  Many  non-Adams  resident 
refer  to  this  atmoshpere  as  “Euro 
fag,”  according  to  Kiely. 

A  Policy  Against  Discrimination 
at  Harvard. 

The  second  confrontation  has 
much  wider  implications,  invol¬ 
ving  a  policy  against  discrim¬ 
ination  —  a  binding,  sanctioned 
policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  college 
in  place  of  its  current,  at-will 
policy. 

The  issue  of  such  a  policy  was 
.  raised  over  two  years  ago  by  the 
Lesbian-Gay  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  formed  among  the  various 
facilities  within  Harvard’s  sway. 
The  committee  engaged  in  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  for  the  entire 
academic  year  1979-1980,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Colantuono  of  the 
HRGSA.  Requested  were  state¬ 
ments  on  non-discrimination  in 
three  areas:  admissions  policies, 
university  employment  practices 
and  on-campus  recruiting. 

Of  Harvard’s  facilities,  nine 
issued  the  statements  called  for. 
Two  did  not,  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Business  School. 

Benjamin  Shatz,  past  president 
of  HRGSA  and  a  highly  visible 
force  in  gay  and  lesbian  organ¬ 
izing  at  the  university,  announced 
that  in  the  academic  year  1980-81, 
mandatory  anti-discrimination 
would  be  his  goal,  Colantuono 
told  GCN. 

Shatz  and  Colantuono  started 
with  the  Committee  on  Houses 
and  Undergraduate  Life  (CHUL), 
of  which  both  were  members. 
CHUL  is  a  student-faculty  advis¬ 
ory  committee  which  reports  to 
the  college  administration. 

A  number  of  issues  relative  to 
conduct  are  discussed  before 
CHUL.  In  December  of  1980,  a 
“regulation  was  found,”  says 
Colantuono,  which  limited  post¬ 
ering  in  a  way  HRGSA  found  dis¬ 
criminatory.  Further.  HRGSA  was 
denied  the  right  to  place  its 
descriptive  literature  in  freshmen 
registration  packets,  a  privilege 
extended,  according  to  Colantuo¬ 
no,  to  many  other  organizations 
on  campus.  The  latter  issue  was 
brought  before  CHUL  by  Colan¬ 
tuono  where  a  compromise  second 
registration  packet  was 
recommended.  This,  HRGSA  felt, 
did  not  deal  with  the  issue  of 
discrimination. 

In  February,  therefore,  Co¬ 


lantuono  drafted  a  motion  for  the 
monthly  CHUL  meeting: 

“CHUL  recommends  that  Har¬ 
vard  University  adopt  a  non-dis¬ 
crimination  policy  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  similar  to  its 
.  .  .  policies  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
-  race,  creed  and  national  origin.” 

“Due  to  bureaucratic  and  polit¬ 
ical  maneuvering  beyond  belief,” 
says  Colantuono,  “the  resolution 
found  itself  stalled  in  an  ad-hoc 
CHUL  committee,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  recommended  to  the  full 
body  that  the  resolution-  not  be 
adopted  because  ‘actions  speak 
louder  than  words.’  It  was  a  nasty 
surprise.” 

During  the  heated  debate  fol¬ 
lowing  the  ad-hoc  committee’s  re¬ 
commendation,  “one  master  com¬ 
pared  homosexuality  to  bestiality 
and  rape,”  Colantuono  told 
GCN.  The  resolution  was  finally 
passed*  25-4  with  four 
abstentions. 

Again,  considerable 

bureaucratic  machinations  took 
place  and  the  resolution  found  its 
way  to  the  Faculty  Council,  a 
clearing-house  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  full  faculty. 

The  Faculty  Council  kept  the 
resolution  from  March  until  May. 
Five  meetings  were  held.  The  first 
meeting,  at  which  Colantuono 
spoke  in  defense  of  his  resolution, 
“was  pretty  hostile,”  he  reports. 

HRGSA,  through  Colantuono, 
cited  instances  of  harassment  such 
as  direct,  physical  attacks  on  an 
HRGSA  member,  verbal  abuse 
and  tearing  and  defacing  of 
posters. 

At  the  second  Faculty  Council 
meeting,  six  HRGSA  members 
were  present  and  the  tone  was 
much  less  heated. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  with  no 
HRGSA  members  present,  it  was 
decided  that  the  voluntary  state¬ 
ments  on  non-discrimination 
which  were  included  with  inform¬ 
ational  materials  for  future  stu¬ 
dents,  should  become  permanant, 
but  only  for  the  college.  No  re¬ 
commendations  were  made  for  the 
graduate  schools. 

At  a  fifth  meeting  in  late  May, 
it  was  decided  that  the  issue  had 
been  resolved.  “HRGSA  has 
lost,”  said  Colantuono.  “There 
was  no  legislation  binding  on  the 
college,  its  administrators,  faculty 
or  students.  There  were  no  sanc¬ 
tions  if  discrimination  did  take 
place.  There  were  no  guidelines 
for  either  university  employment 
or  recruiting  practices.  Rather,  the 
Faculty  Council  agreed  to  make 
an  anti-harassment  statement 
which  is  still  forthcoming.” 

Colantuono  expects  it  to  be 
totally  ineffectual. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the 
HRGSA  to  demonstrate  at  com¬ 
mencement,  on  June  4th.  They 
will  be  leafletting  with  copies  of  a 
letter  written  by  Benjamin  Shatz 
calling  upon  would-be  Harvard 
contributors  to  look  twice,  in  light 
of  discriminatory  practices, 
before  determining  where  the 
money  ought  to  go. 
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Oregon 


David  Bellville 
and  Associates 

Career  Counseling 
Assertiveness  Training 
Therapy  for  Individuals, 

Couples,  Groups,  Families 
Stress  of  Multiple  Roles 
Workshops 

Copley  Square  (61 7)  266-1 450 


Electrolysis 

PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

APPOINTMENTS:  Mon  Sat 

Days  &  Eves. 

LINDA  DIANE  JEFFERSON 

120  SUTHERLAND  RD.  #3 
BROOKLINE,  MASS.  02146 

734-5777 


FENWAY  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER 

16  Haviland  St.  Boston  MA  02115  267-7573 

Mon.-Thurs.  9am-9pm  Friday  9am-5pm 
Wed.  6:30-8pm  Walk-in  VD  Testing/Treatment  NOW  OPEN 
Tues.  6:30-9pm  Women’s  Health  Night  SATURDAYS 

•  General  medical  care  —  from  hepatitis  to  strep  throat 

•  Full  laboratory  services 

•  Specialty  care  including  minor  surgery,  gynecology,  podiatry,  nutrition, 
alcohol/drug  counseling 

•  Pediatric  care  for  the  children  of  lesbians/gay  men 

•  Geriatric  care  for  older  gay  men  and  lesbians 

•  Gay/lesbian  physicians  (Board  certified/eligible  in  surgery,  family  practice, 
internal  medicine,  infectious  diseases),  nurse  practitioners, 
registered  nurses,  physician  assistants,  clinical  lab  technicians, 
medical  assistants,  receptionists,  administration 

•  Referrals  to  gay/lesbian  sympathetic  specialists 

COMPLETELY  RENOVATED  FACILITIES 

•  Barrier-free  •  24  Hour  Physician  On-Call  Service 

•  Patients  needing  to  be  hospitalized  are  admitted  to  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
-  •  Nationally  recognized  specialists  in  the  diagnosis/treatment 

of  sexually  transmitted  diseases 

10  YEARS  SERVING  THE  GAY/LESBIAN  COMMUNITY 


John  P.  Ward 

Attorney  at  Law 

Cindy  T.  Rizzo  Attorney 

David  R.  Lund  Law  Clerk 

I  Relationship  Contracts  Immigration 

Wills  Civil  &  Criminal  Litigation 

Incorporations  Real  Estate  Transactions 

Corporate  Matters  Estate  Planning 

2  Park  Square-Boston,  Massachusetts  02116»617-426-2020 


Serving  the  Gay  Community  Since  1974  .  .  . 

XANADU  GRAPHICS 

Phototypesetting 

Visual  Display  Terminals  with  floppy  disk  memory 
Layout  and  Design  Service  and  Consultation 
Camera  Ready  Mechanicals 

David  M.  Stryker  661  -6975 

143  Albany  Street,  Cambridge 


Women  owned  &  operated 
Free  homeowners  counseling 
for  Jamaica  Plain  buyers 
OPEN  WEEKENDS 


Aj  YOUR  TIME  IS  VALUABLE. 

magic  spatula 

will  send  you  a  collection  of 

EASY,  FAST,  ECONOMICAL 
RECIPES 

like  Garden  Fritters,  Super  Supper  Interchange, 
and  Maryann’s  Dessert  Pie 

that  will  please  family  or  guests. 

Order  now  and  receive  our  special 
“Party  Magic”  bonus! 

Just  send  $2.95,  check  or  money  order  to: 

The  Magic  Spatula,  Box  117,  Cohasset,  Ma.  02025 

Name  _ 


Address 


City _ 

COUPON 


State. 


Zip. 


GCN-1 


it-1 

TWELVE  CENTER 

Guest  House 

Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 

3  nights/$45  (double  occupancy) 
10%  discount/5  or  more  nights 

Roger  Baker  Jon  Richardson 

Tel:  617/487  0381 


Save  this  Ad  10%  Discount 
for  repairs  only 

LESTER'S  T.V. 

TV-Radio-Phones-Hifi-Color 


Expert  Repoir  &  T.V.  &  Stereo  —  ot  lowest 
irices  ANYWHERE!  Outside  antenna  installa- 
ion  o  specialty  Mass.  Tech.  Lie.  981. 

Old  fashioned  service  at  an  honest  price! 

Free  Pickup  and  Delivery 

15  REVERE  ST.,  BEACON  HILL 
Boston  Tel.  523-2187 


YELLOW  MONKEY 
GUEST  HOUSE 

One  of  Ogunquit’s 
Finest  &  Friendliest 
Guest  Houses 
Efficiencies,  Decks 
Ocean  Views  Available 

OPEN  THRU  OCT  12 
RUN  BY  VICTOR  &  PETER 
44  MAIN  ST,  OGUNQUIT,  ME 
(207  646-9056 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

Pamela  Westrom  DMD 
311  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MA  02115 

DATC/EVES  527-8097 


r>if 


DAVID  L.  COLLINS.  C.L.U. 

Insurance  for  all  your  needs 


45  Williams  Street 
Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 
235-8500 


Prisons  Shopping  Plaza 
E.  Orleans,  Mass.  02643 
255-2600 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-352-3185 


continued  from  page  1 
strong  cross-examination  by 
Mason,  the  other  civil-rights 
groups  failed  to  offer  any  reason 
for  their  stance  until  one  witness 
reportedly  conceded,  “It’s  politi¬ 
cal.” 

Freddye  Petett,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Urban  League, 
said,  “Our  primary  concern  is 
that  there  are  two  separate  issues 
—  harassment  of  blacks  and  har¬ 
assment  of  gays.  My  concern  is  to 
get  racial  harassment  passed  and  I 
don’t  think  it  will  with  gay  harass¬ 
ment.  ”y 

Petett  said  she  was  unaware  of 
claims  that  gay  activists  had  lined 
up  the  votes  necessary  for  passage 
of  a  gay-inclusive  bill.  She  also 
claimed  ignorance  of  any  Atiyeh 
threat  to  veto  such  a  bill. 

Atiyeh  reportedly  has  refused  to 
meet  with  gay  political  activists 
and  representatives,;  of  Portland 
Town  Council  (PTC),  a  statewide 
gay  civil  rights  group.  PTC  lobby¬ 
ist  Mike  Sandmeyer  was  refused  a 
meeting  with  the  governor.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting,  arranged  by 
Vetri  through  Robert  Oliver,  was 
canceled  at  the  last  minute  when 
Oliver,  “his  tone  completely 
changed”  according  to  Vetri,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  governor 
would  be  “too  busy’'  to  meet  with 
Continued  on  Page  5 


distinctively  appointed  guest  rooms,  efficiencies 
and  apartments  blending  conviviality,  comfort 
and  convenience.  Enjoy  complimentary  con¬ 
tinental  breakfast 
on  our  sunny 
enclosed 
porch. 

Satu  rday 
cocktails  in 

the  living  room  around  the  piano  -  sunbathe1 
on  the  nicely  landscaped  grounds  -  all  within 
one  block  of  beach,  restaurants,  nightlife. 


aw 

an  inn 


24  SHORE  ROAD 
OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 
(207)  646-2181 


* 


complete  lock  servicing 
dead  locks  •  police  locks 
locks  changed  and  installed 
complete  safe  servicing 
door  jambs  repaired 
and  reinforced 

Bonded 
Lock  Co. 

call  bill  269-4770 
quality  work*  reasonable  prices 
24  Hour  Emergency  Service 


hKPHMb  ' 

&  heating 


Robert 

427-2778  6“ 


MGPC 


Massachusetts  Gay  Political  Caucus  Box  179  118  Mass.  Ave.  Boston,  MA  021 15 


■  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  COMMUNITY , 

As  many  of  you  are  already  aware,  on  Wednesday  May  20,  1981,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  defeated  an  important  piece  of  gay  rights  legislation. 

The  Bill,  H.  4076  (an  act  making  it  illegal  to  discriminate  in  employment,  credit, 
housing,  insurance  and  public  accomodations)  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  82  Nays, 

62  Yeas  and  15  members  not  voting. 

This  bill  will  be  reconsidered  sometime  during  the  next  two  weeks.  More  importantly , 
another  piece  of  legislation  will  be  heard  and  voted  on  soon.  H.  4134  will  make  it 
unlawful  to  dicriminate  based  on  sexual  preference  in  public  employment.  This  bill 
is  an  .important  firpt  step  and,  we  believe,  one  that  can  be  passed  this  year. 

Your  state  Representative  and  Sehatpr  need  to  know  you  are  concerned  about 
these  issues.  Write  to  him  or  her  today.  Even  if  you  have  written,  called  or 
visited  before,  we  need  your  support  again.  If  you  don't  know  who  your  elected 
Representative  or  Senator  is,-  or  what  to  say,  call  us  and  we  will  help  you  draft 
your  letter. 

There  are  some  Representatives  who  really  need  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  live 
in  any  of  the  following  areas,  it  is  very  important  for  you  to  write  at  this  time. 

The  Representatives  who  need  to  hear  from  us  are: 


Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 


Bickford 

Bolling 

Brownell 

FI  ood 

Goyette 

Graham 

Johnston 

Lombardi 

Lussier 


of  Berlin 
of  Roxbury 
of  Quincy 
of  Randolph 
of  New  Bedford 
of  Cambridge 
of  Marshfield 
of  Cambridge 
of  Pittsfield 

Rep.  Parente 


Rep.  Moriartg 
Rep.  Nagle 
Rep.  Rea 
Rep.  Scaccia 
Rep  Walsh 
Rep.  Decas 
Rep.  Howarth 
Rep.  Mann 
Rep  Pierce 
of  Milford 


of  Monson 
of  Northampton 
of  Billerica 
of  Hyde  Park 
of  Boston 
of  Wa reham 
of  Springfield 
of  Pembroke 
of  Westfield 


All  State  Representatives  need  to  hear  from  their  constituents  at  this  time 
These  Reps,  need  to  hear  regarding  these  bills  from  as  many  voters  as  possible 
If  you  have  questions  call  the  Mass  Gay  Political  Caucus  at  471-8404.  We  need 
your  support,  we  need  this  legislation. 

Sincerely , 

Ann  Maguire 
Steven  Tierney 
Legislative  Affairs  Chairs 
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Music:  Politics  for  Sale? 


ntroduction 


By  Maida  Tilchen 

The  Corkroom,  a  lesbian  bar  in  Los  Angeles, 
spring,  1969:  The  women’s  movement  was  beginning  to 
hit  the  mass  media,  and  the  Stonewall  riots  would 
happen  that  June.  In  the  bar  a  regular  performer,  a 
woman  folksinger,  warmed  up  the  audience  with 
“Freight  Train”  and  some  Woody  Guthrie  tunes.  Then 
she  sang  a  song  she  had  written  herself  in  a  sudden 
impulsive  fit  of  anger: 

I  may  not  be  unable  to  hold  my  lover’s  hand 

Except  under  some  dimly- lit  table,  afraid  of  being  who 
I  am 

I  hate  to  tell  lies,  deep  in  the  shadow  of  fear 

We’ve  run  half  our  lives,  from  that  damned  word 
“queer” . . . 

I  may  not  be  unable  to  hold  my  lover’s  hand. . . 

No  longer  afraid  of  being  a  lesbian . 

&1969  Maxine  Feldman,  used  with  permission 

The  audience  was  stunned.  Their  jaws  dropped. 
The  bar  owner  told  the  performer,  Maxine  Feldman, 
“You’re  making  people  think,  not  drink,  and  that’s  not 
what  gay  entertainment  is  about.” 

Twelve  years  later,  it  seems  unbelievable  that  we 
ever  accepted  such  a  situation.  Women’s  music  has 
grown  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  albums  by 
dozens  of  artists,  concerts  are  held  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  U.S.  and  western  Europe,  and  thousands  of  women 


have  supported  the  music  with  money  and  work. 

In  fact,  the  growth  of  women’s  music  has  taken  it 
to  such  sophistication  that  lately  audiences  have 
become  critical  of  what  they  are  devoting,  their  money 
or  energy  to.  Changes  are  happening  that  many  les¬ 
bians  are  questioning. 

As  someone  who  has  produced  concerts;  sold 
records;  archived  performances;  written  articles,  inter¬ 
views  and  reviews;  and  most  of  all,  gone  wild  over  the 
music,  I  had  questions  of  my  own.  I  decided  to  do  this 
article,  which  is  an  in-depth  look  at  the  current  state  of 
women’s  music  from  the  points  of  view  of  women  in. 
various  roles  in  what  they  call  “the  women’s  music 
industry.” 

For  the  article  I  spoke  to  four  musicians,  two  of 
whom  also  own  record  companies.  Holly  Near  co-owns 
Redwood  Records  with  two  other  women.  Kay  Gardner, 
who  has  been  around  since  the  first  lesbian  album, 
Lavendar Jane,  has  made  two  solo  albums  and  has  just 
started  Even  Keel  Records.  June  Millington,  who  played 
in  the  first  all- woman  rock  band  in  Top  40  music, 
Fanny,  also  worked  on  Cris  Williamson’s  album  and 
produced  Holly  Near’s  new  record.  She  is  now  per¬ 
forming  as  a  soloist.  In  addition  to  being  a  performer, 
Maxine  Feldman  has  opened  a  coffeehouse  performance 
space  in  Boston,  which  also  makes  her  a  producer. 

I  also  interviewed  women  behind  the  scenes:  Polly 
Laurelchild  has  produced  concerts  in  Boston  for  several 
years  with  the  Allegra  Production  company.  Trish  Kar- 
iinski  is  the  record  distributor  for  New  England,  and 
Mary  Farmer  is  the  record  distributor  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area.  Mary  has  been  involved  in  distribution 
since  the  first  Olivia  45  rpm  record  in  1974.  I  also  spoke 
to  the  two  women  who  own  Galaxia  Records,  which  is 


quickly  becoming  a  major  force  in  the  women’s  music 
scene,  with  records  out  by  Robin  Flower,  the  New 
England’s  Women’s  Symphony,  Cathy  Rose  and  Betsy 
Winter,  and  Maxine  Feldman.  (The  women  of  Galaxia 
asked  that  I  not  use  their  names,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
straight  jobs.)  The  women  of  Olivia  Records  refused  to 
be  interviewed  for  this  article,  telling  me  that  a  negative 
review  I  had  written  of  their  album  by  Teresa  Trull 
showed  that  I  had  “a  bias  against  them.”  Finally,  I 
couldn’t  resist  quoting  from  an  informal  interview  I  did 
with  Margie  Adam  in  1974.  continued  on  page  2 
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continued  from  page  1 

By  talking  to  women  in  all  these  aspects  of 
women’s  music,  I  hope  to  present  a  picture  of  the  pres¬ 
sures,  decisions,  and  considerations  affecting  the 
industry  in  1981.  I  have  tried  to  let  various  women 
present  the  different  points  of  view,  and  to  keep  my 
voice  out  of  the  article  as  much  as  possible.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  lesbian's  examination  of  women’s 
music.  Many  of  the  issues  discussed  here  are  ones  that 
seem  to  concern  the  lesbian  community  in  particular. 


conomics: 

Reverse 


? 


Exploitation  ? 


The  most  often  heard  complaint  about  women’s 
music  is  that  “The  prices  are  too  high!!”  With  albums 
costing  $7.50,  and  concert  tickets  reaching  $7.50  in 
many  cities,  audience  members  are  sometimes  unable 
to,  or  refuse  to,  purchase  women’s  music  products. 

Anyone  within  the  industry  will  tell  you  that  the 
prices  are  high  because  costs  are  high.  The  women  of 
Galaxia  Records  once  sided  with  the  audience.  They 
told  me,  “The  first  time  we  went  to  a  concert,  before  we 
got  involved  in  this,  we  thought,  ‘oh  wow,  you  get  800 
women  and  you  charge  $5  each,  all  that  money.  We 
should  do  that.’  And  then  it  happened  to  us.  We  pro¬ 
duced  a  concert  in  Boston  and  lost  $1200  on  it.  Why? 
Because  the  expenses  are  incredible.” 

During  its  first  years,  women’s  music  concerts  were 
often  held  in  church  basements  or  university  meeting 
rooms.  The  sound  systems  were  non-existent  or  bor¬ 
rowed.  Advertising  was  by  simple  flyers  and  word-of- 
mouth.  The  local  producers  who  brought  in  a  touring 
musician  made  no  money,  and  often  paid  losses  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  All  work  was  done  by  volunteers, 
and  the  musician  was  happy  if  her  expenses  were 
covered. 

Today’s  audiences  expect  more,  and  today’s 
industry  feels  they  should  get  it.  Says  producer  Polly 
Laurelchild,  “I  feel  that  women  deserve  the  best.  I’m 
not  going  to  spend  a  hundred  dollars  less  and  have 
crummy  sound.  Another  thing  is  location.  The  concert 
should  be  accessible  to  many  communities.  We  chose  to 
present  Mary  Watkins  and  Linda  Tillery  at  a  theatre 
near  the  black  community. 

“There  has  to  be  respect  for  the  artist  and  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  one  thing  that  shows  that  respect  is  the 
quality  of  performance.  You  can  enhance  it  by  having  a 
good  hall  and  good  tech,  or  make  it  sound  much  worse 
with  a  poor  hall  and  poor  teching.  So  it  is  a  choice  that’s 
political,  and  artistic,  and  a  matter  of  pride. 

“I  want  people  to  know  that  money  isn’t  being 
spent  frivolously.  For  example,  the  Berklee  Perform¬ 
ance  Center  [in  Boston]  costs  more  than  Sanders 
Theatre  [at  Harvard  University],  but  at  Sanders  you 
have  to  bring  in  the  lights  and  sound  and  you  end  up 
paying  more  for  everything.” 

Polly  is  concerned  that  producers  burn  out  quickly. 
Not  only  are  few  paid,  but  they  also  take  the  financial 
risks.  Performers  are  sympathetic  when  concerts  lose 
money,  but  none  have  offered  to  take  reduced  pay. 
Allegra  Productions  has  a  seed  fund  which  is  built  up 
by  successful  concerts  and  donations,  but  which  can  be 
quickly  dissipated  by  concerts  which  lose  money.  Says 
Polly,  “It’s  not  so  much  losing  money  on  one  concert. 
But  if  there’s  a  whole  trend  of  people  not  coming  out  in 
enough  quantity  to  support  the  cost  of  an  event,  over 
and  over  again,  and  you  know  that  the  only  concerts 
you  can  count  on  to  make  money  are  the  same  four 
women  —  Holly,  Cris,  Margie,  and  Meg  —  there’s  not 
much  appeal  to  being  a  four-artist  production  com¬ 
pany.  But  you  can’t  afford  to  just  lose  money,  either.” 

Record  companies  also  must  recover  their  high 
costs.  It  takes  $15,000  to  make  an  LP  on  a  very  tight 
budget,  not  including  promotion,  salaries,  or  addi¬ 
tional  pressings.  The  recording  studio  may  cost  $100  an 
hour,  and  some  albums  require  100  hours  of  studio 
time.  There  is  also  the  cost  of  pressing  the  record,  which 
has  risen  with  the  price  of  vinyl’s  main  ingredient, 
petroleum.  Sometimes  an  even  higher  expense  than  the 
record  itself  is  the  jacket.  Most  printers  insist  on  a 
minimum  order  of  5000,  although  the  record  company 
may  only  press  an  initial  run  of  1000  records. 

Consumers  of  women’s  records  often  expect  the 
prices  to  be  lower  than  those  of  the  straight  music 
industry.  In  fact,  the  small  record  producer  is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  Just  as  20  pounds  of  sunflower 
seeds  will  cost  less  per  pound  than  the  one-pound 
package,  pressing  the  7000  or  so  copies  that  the  average 
women’s  music  record  sells  costs  much  more  per  unit 
than  the  seven  million  copies  of  Billy  Joel’s  latest  hit 
album  cost  CBS. 


Another  problem  for  small  record  companies  is 
cash  flow.  When  a  record  comes  out,  it  may  sell 
extremely  well.  But  distributors  don’t  pay  the  record 
company  their  share  of  the  money  for  60  days  or  more. 
As  a  result,  the  record  company  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  bills  for  making  the  record.  And  the  cost  of  the 
record  never  stops  —  if  it  is  selling  well,  more  copies 
will  have  to  be  pressed  and  jackets  printed.  Advertising 
costs  are  ongoing.  One  of  the  Galaxia  women  told  me, 
“See  all  these  white  hairs  I  have?  They  never  used  to  be 


there.”  The  women  of  Galaxia  estimate  that  they  have 
put  $50,000  of  their  own  and  borrowed  money  into 
their  company  in  three  years,  and  they  have  to  reinvest 
all  returns. 

Another  area  of  cost  is  distribution.  The  straight 
industry  keeps  its  costs  down  by  using  huge  central 
warehouses.  In  women’s  music,  the  network  of  inde¬ 
pendent  distributors  gets  the  record  from  the  company 
to  the  store,  but  the  cost  of  shipping  and  packaging  is 
added  on,  plus  the  distributor’s  share.  The  retail  store 
actually  takes  a  bigger  cut  than  the  distributor. 

One  new  twist  in  album  prices  involves  the  dis¬ 
counting  of  women’s  music  records.  Last  January,  the 
Harvard  Coop,  a  huge  straight  record  store,  advertised 
several  new  albums  for  $4.99-  Suspecting  a  plot  to 
undercut  the  local  women’s  store,  I  investigated  and 
discovered  that  this  was  an  advertising  promotion  that 
Galaxia  had  done  with  the  Coop.  Galaxia  had  plenty  of 
records,  but  little  cash,  so  they  gave  the  Coop  free 
records,  and  the  Coop  paid  for  the  expensive  newspaper 
ads  for  the  sale.  According  to  distributor  Trish  Karlin- 
ski,  the  sale  did  not  take  business  away  from  the 
women’s  store,  but  probably  did  attract  new  buyers  to 
women’s  music,  buyers  who  might  never  go  into  the 
women’s  store. 

Another  factor  in  costs  is  wages.  Women  today  are 
much  less  willing  to  do  unpaid  volunteer  work.  Says 
Polly  Laurelchild,  “I  certainly  respect  somebody  who 
doesn’t  have  the  money  to  put  out  for  something  that  is 
in  some  cases  a  luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a 
certain  reaction  to  those  who  think  that  everything  that 
is  women’s  or  alternative  has  to  be  cheap-cheap-cheap 
to  the  point  where  it’s  a  kind  of  “reverse  exploitation.” 
It  comes  down  to  exploitation  of  labor.  In  a  food  co-op, 
people  give  their  time  to  get  something  back  for  less. 
But  here  it’s  a  case  of  only  a  few  people  giving  their 
time.  At  Allegra,  we’ve  gotten  from  25<C  an  hour  to  the 
best  we  ever  got,  $2.50  an  hour.  It’s  not  something  you 
do  for  money,  but  you  always  hope  to  get  paid  for  your 
work  because  it’s  an  important  validation  and  it’s  also 
economically  impractical  to  put  out  a  lot  of  energy  and 
get  nothing  back  financially.  People  still  have  to  live.” 
Or,  as  Holly  Near  says,  “It’s  hard  when  I  see  the  people 
that  I  work  with  working  for  15  hours  a  day  and  not 
paying  themselves  and  somebody  complains  about  a 
$6.50  ticket  prices.  That  puts  me  on  edge.” 

Often  musician’s  salaries  are  suspected  as  the  cause 
of  high  prices.  Polly  Laurelchild  told  me,  “People  have 
expectations  that  they  make  a  lot  of  money.  They  say, 
‘they  have  all  these  pretty  clothes,  and  what  happy  lives 
they  must  lead,  and  how  stuck  up  they  all  are.’  But 
these  ideas  are  largely  untrue.” 

The  artists  claim  they  are  not  paid  well,  and  few 
are  working  full  time  as  musicians.  Record  royalties 
usually  amount  to  only  a  few  cents  per  record.  Concert 
fees,  even  for  nationally  known  artists,  run  as  low  as 
$250  and  rarely  run  over  $1000.  Kay  Gardner  says  that 
ten  years  ago  a  beginning  classical  artists  for  Columbia 
records  would  have  been  paid  more  for  a  concert. 

Says  Maxine  Feldman,  “I  don’t  know  what  some-of 
the  other  performers  get  paid.  Some  I  know,  and  if  I 
was  getting  paid  that,  it  would  be  more  than  I’ve  made 
in  a  year.  But  they’ve  earned  it,  I  don’t  resent  them  for 
making  money.  I  think  it’s  terrific,  I  think  we  should  all 
make  money.  We’re  all  kind  of  scraping  by.  They’ve 
earned  it,  you  just  go  out  there  and  figure  out  how  you 
can  make  it.” 
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Most  women  I  spoke  to  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  real  economic  problem  lies  not  within  the 
women’s  community,  but  within  the  unequal  role  of 
women  in  our  society.  As  the  Galaxia, women  said,  “If 
women  had  attained  equality,  we’d  all  be  a  lot  bigger. 
Women  are  paid  so  little  that  there  is  no  money  -to 
recycle.” 

How  have  economic  realities  affected  women’s 
music?  The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  sounder  business 
practices  and  a  refusal  to  be  “reversely  exploited.”  It  is 
not  clear  yet  what  affect  such  strategies  will  have  on 
women’s  music.  Combining  good  business  practices 
and  feminist  ideals  is  a  prime  example  of  what  Alix 
Dobkin  calls  “living  with  contradictions.”  Kay  Gardner 
told  me,  “You  cannot  have  high  political  ideals  and  run 
a  business.  Let’s  put  it  this  way:  most  of  the  political 
ideals  are  anti-capitalism,  whether  they  are  Marxist  or 
whatever  you  want  to  name  them.  It’s  very  hard  to  have 
a  high  anti-capitalist  ideal  and  be  running  a  business  in 
a  capitalist  manner. 

“What  one  has  to  do  is  to  think  about  her  ideas 
very  carefully,  about  what  is  pragmatic  and  what  isn’t, 
what  can  be  done  right  away  and  what  can’t.  We  have 
these  ideals  that  we  can  change  10,000  years  of  slavery 
in  ten  years  of  feminism!  It’s  impossible.  It’s  a  long  slow 
process.  There  has  been  incredible  growth  in  the  last 
ten  years,  but  it’s  going  to  take  time  and  we  have  to 
look  at  the  overall  view.  We  can’t  just  be  looking  at  the 
Now  and  the  political  import  of  the  very  moment.  We 
have  to  look  at  it  from  years  and  years  and  where  we’re 
going  to  go  in  those  years.  If  we’re  going  to  go  that  way 
in  a  capitalistic  manner,  what  we  do  is  earn  money. 
Businesses  want  to  earn  money.  What  you  do  with  it  is 
what’s  important.  How  do  you  run  your  business?  Do 


you  run  it  by  cutting  off  people’s  heads?  Or  do  you  run 
it  with  some  heart,  too?  Is  business  totally  a  mental 
thing,  or  can  it  also  be  an  emotional  thing? 

“A  lot  of  that  we’ve  had  to  learn.  I  certainly  have.  I 
didn’t  know  a  damn  thing  about  money  when  I  went 
into  business.  I  had  no  concept  of  what  it  was,  because 
that  was  the  boys’  game.  Well,  it’s  our  game  too.  If  we 
want  to  succeed  and  get  our  music  out,  we  have  to  learn 
how  to  do  it  in  a  business-like  way,  without  compromis¬ 
ing  our  political  ideals.  But  we  cannot  be  totally  ideo¬ 
logical  and  run  a  capitalist  business.  We  have  to  be 
practical.  And  to  think,  how  can  we  combine  the  two 
without  selling  out  one  way  or  the  other?  I  don’t  want 
to  sell  out  my  beliefs,  yet  I  might  want  to  run  a  good 
business  and  make  a  profit  so  I  can  live  instead  of 
scrounging  around.  Women  in  women’s  music  do  not 
make  money.” 

Part  of  the  trend  towards  good  business  practice 
has  apparently  been  the  abandonment  of  the  collective 
structure.  The  Berkeley  Women’s  Music  Collective,  a 
band  organized  as  a  collective,  disbanded  in  1979  after 
six  years.  According  to  June  Millington,  Olivia  Records 
no  longer  is  structured  collectively. 

The  women  of  Galaxia  Records  gave  me  an 
example  of  why  they  have  not  attempted  a  collective 
decision-making  structure,  although  they  do  try  to 
involve  everyone  concerned  in  the  decision-making 
process: 

“Somebody  has  to  make  decisions.  For  instance, 
we  have  had  situations  in  which  people  with  equal  say 
in  a  group  had  a  conflict  and  they  were  deadlocked.  We 
were  being  charged  by  the  studio  while  they  argued.  If 
it  had  been  a  collective,  because  they  all  had  the  same 
power,  the  record  might  have  stopped  production.  We 
finally  tried  to  talk  the  people  out  of  the  deadlock,  and 
when  nothing  worked,  we  had  to  decide.  At  a  certain 
point  somebody  had  to  say  ‘stop.’  Of  course,  later  on 
people  laughed  about  it,  but  at  that  moment  it  was  a 
dead  serious  decision.  But,  basically,  we  always  try  to 
have  people  work  it  out  first,  and  as  a  last  resort  use  a 
stronger  approach.” 

June  Millington  feels  that  collective  decision¬ 
making  is  too  slow.  She  has  never  worked  in  a  band 
where  all  the  members  had  equal  power,  and  pointed 
out  that  even  the  Beatles  had  a  leader,  John  Lennon. 
For  Cris  Williamson’s  national  tour  last  year,  June  was 
hired  specifically  as  bandleader,  which  freed  Cris  from 
some  tasks.  June  believes  that  there  has  to  be  a  hier¬ 
archy,  although  not  an  imposed  one.  “I  think  if  people 
realize  what’s  going  on,  then  they  can,  for  their  own 
benefit,  give  someone  else  power  or  exchange  power, 
and  have  different  resposibilities.  Hopefully  this  will  be 
out  of  respect  for  what  other  people  can  do,  and  what 
your  piece  will  be  in  the  whole  puzzle.” 

I  asked  Maxine  Feldman  if  her  coffeehouse  will  be 
run  by  a  collective.  “I  am  the  collective,”  replied 
Maxine. 
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One  of  the  phrases  often  heard  is  “women’s  music 
network.”  This  term  actually  was  the  name  of  the 
umbrella  corporation  which  Kay  Gardner  and  Alix 
Dobkin  put  together  to  produce  their  Lavendar  Jane 
album  in  1973.  Kay  told  me  that  even  then,  as  they 
were  putting  together  the  first  lesbian  album  they 
envisioned  a  large  network  of  women’s  music  which 
would  grow.  Today  there  are  certainly  many  companies, 
individuals  and  products  which  make  up  women’s 
music,  but  whether  these  groups  are  cooperating  to 
form  an  entity  as  integrated  as  to  be  termed  a 
“network”  is  not  clear. 

Most  people  agree  that  distributors  have  the  most 
concrete  organization.  They  meet  regularly  to  plan 
together.  It  is  rumored  that  at  one  point  a  few  years  ago 
the  distributors  organized  against  the  domination  of 
Olivia  records,  which  had  started  the  distribution 
system  and  who  they  felt  held  on  to  too  much  influ¬ 
ence.  Concert  producers  have  also  held  conferences. 

The  record  companies  have  no  formal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Most  did  meet  together  at  the  distributor’s 
convention,  but  a  suggestion  by  one  company  to  form  a 
formal  alliance  was  rejected  by  the  others. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  no  organization  has  been 
formed  may  be  due  to  competition,  but  there  are  also 
philosophical  differences  among  the  companies,  and 
geographic  separation.  The  three  older  larger  compan¬ 
ies  are  all  in  California,  while  several  new  and  growing 
companies  have  started  in  the  east  in  recent  years.  It 
may  be  that  several  alliances  will  form  along  philo¬ 
sophical  or  geographical  lines,  rather  than  a  single 
network. 

According  to  the  women  of  Galaxia  Records,  thay 
have  received  a  lot  of  informal  support,  particularly 
when  starting  their  company.  Musicians  and  engineers 
contributed  information  and  contacts,  and  the  other 
record  companies  helped  them  to  find  distributors. 

Musicians  also  have  no  formal  organization. 
Maxine  Feldman  told  me  about  an  incident  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1973  when  a  concert  promoter  attempted  to 
drop  her  from  an  appearance  by  bringing  in  the  then 
lesser-known  and  lower-paid  Margie  Adam.  Maxine 
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told  the  audience  what  was  going  on,  and  one  loyal  fan 
punched  out  the  promoter.  Maxine  saw  the  need  for  a 
musician’s  union,  which  would  prevent  this  kind  of 
manipulation,  and  help  to  set  standards  for  fees.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  1974,  Margie  Adam  also  mentioned  the  desire 
for  a  union,  which  would  deal  with  fees,  quality  stan¬ 
dards,  and  ideas  on  the  presentation  of  the  music. 

But  the  musicians  union  never  became  a  reality. 
Maxine  Feldman  gave  me  her  version  of  why  this  may 
have  happened.  “I  left  Los  Angeles  in  1974,  and 
headed  back  east.  Even  then,  people’s  heads  —  they 
said  ‘wait  until  Alix  Dobkin  meets  you,  that’s  going  to 

five  her  a  run  for  her  money.’  People  were  setting  that 
ind  of  vibration  up.  I  said,  ‘why  are  you  saying  that, 
I’d  rather  just  meet  Alix.’  I  was  very  excited  to  meet 
other  musicians.  But  when  I  came  east,  everyone  played 
their  cards  very  close  to  their  chest,  so  I  think  it  was 
already  happening.  The  reality  is  that  you  are  in  compe¬ 
tition,  because  you  are  competing  for  the  same  audi¬ 
ence.” 

Has  the  vision  of  a  network  given  way  to  the  reality 
of  competition?  It  is  probably  not  surprising  that 
distributors  are  the  best  organized  aspect  of  women’s 
music,  because  they  each  operate  within  a  clearly 
defined  geographical  territory  and  do  not  compete.  In 
the  case  of  the  record  companies,  competition  almost 
has  to  be  on  the  increase.  With  so  many  different 
records  out  now,  each  record  is  selling  fewer  copies  than 
blockbusters  such  as  The  Changer  and  the  Changed 
which  had  an  almost  wideopen  field  for  a  few  years.  At 
the  same  time,  the  proliferation  of  albums  and  concerts 
cannot  help  but  spread  the  word  about  women’s  music, 
increasing  sales  overall  and  opening  new  markets. 
Increased  products  and  sales  have  also  allowed  some 
women  to  work  as  fulltime  distributors,  which  also 
benefits  all  the  companies. 

Among  the  artists,  competition  is  also  unavoid¬ 
able.  Most  are  going  after  essentially  the  same  audience 
in  any  city.  It  is  an  audience  with  limited  funds  for 
concert  tickets.  If  too  many  performers  come  to  town 
within  a  few  weeks,  ticket  sales  for  all  the  concerts  will 
suffer,  or  one  extremely  popular  performer  may  wipe 
out  all  the  others.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  bad  intentions, 
but  economics. 

Performers  also  compete  for  high-paying  engage¬ 
ments  at  conferences  such  as  Women  and  the  Law.  The 
decision  as  to  who  will  play  at  a  conference  is  often 
highly  subjective,  based  on  who-knows-who  or  even  on 
the  politics  of  the  performer.  Says  Maxine  Feldman, 
“Who  would  a  conference  organizer  want  to  present? 
They  are  hoping  for  someone  who  will  influence  a  little 
but  not  say  something  to  offend.  I  don’t  think  that 
closet  dykes  would  like  to  have  me  at  their  convention 
because  I  might  be  too  threatening  to  their  own 
existence.  But  I  do  play  some  conventions.” 

I  asked  Maxine  what  the  inter-relationships  among 
the  artists  are  like.  “Some  are  good,  some  are  bad. 
Overall,  I  think  we  try  to  work  together.  At  a  festival, 
we’re  back  stage  with  each  other.  There  are  people  who 
like  you  and  people  who  don’t.  That’s  true  in  any  busi¬ 
ness.  You  try  to  work  together.  Sometimes  you  know 
that  you  can’t,  because  you  have  opposing  political 
views.  For  a  long  time  it  was  an  issue  over  separatism.  I 
think  if  anything  drastic  happened,  we’d  all  be  there.” 

Because  many  musicians  are  now  starting  their  own 
record  companies,  they  may  find  themselves  competing 
with  each  other  in  both  these  areas.  But,  as  Kay 
Gardner  says,  “There’s  always  going  to  be  competition, 
but  I  like  to  quote  my  friend,  Lynette,  who  says  that 
what  we  need  is  competition  that  sharpens  the  senses, 
not  the  claws.  I  hope  that  women  approach  competition 
in  that  way.  Every  single  one  of  us  in  women’s  music  is 
doing  a  very  different  thing.  Everyone  has  her  own 
message,  yet  we  all  know  where  we  are.  We  all  know 
what  the  goal  is  that  we’re  all  working  toward.  We’re 
just  travelling  different  paths.  But  we’re  all  aiming 
towards  the  same  thing,  that’s  why  we  got  into  women’s 
music.  That’s  why  we  didn’t  go  to  the  boys.” 
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Although  as  recently  as  1975  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  records  and  concerts  were  a  rare  experience, 
today  many  lesbians  have  a  well-stocked  record  shelf 
and  even  in  smaller  cities  may  be  able  to  attend  several 
concerts  each  year.  Despite  this  blossoming,  many  of 
the  women  I  interviewed  expressed  concern  about  the 
future  of  women’s  music,  because  it  has  already  become 
somewhat  crystallized  around  certain  artists  and 
formats.  I  consistently  heard  the  phrase,  “The  Big 
Four,”  referring  to  Holly,  Cris,  Meg,  and  Margie. 
Producers  say  they  find  that  producing  the  same  people 
over  and  over  lacks  challenge  for  them.  Other  artists 
feel  that  when  each  of  these  women  appears  in  a  city 
once  a  year,  that  draws  most  of  the  money  that  the 
generally  impoverished  women’s  community  can  allot 
for  concert  tickets.  Record  companies  say  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  buy  the  latest  record  from  their  old  favorite 
instead  of  taking  a  chance  on  a  new  performer. 

Polly  Laurelchild  calls  this  “radical  conservatism.” 
“In  some  ways  the  audience  that  comes  to  women’s 
concerts  exhibits  a  lot  of  the  characteristics  of  a  small 
town.  It’s  like  the  first  people  were  here  first,  and  they 
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are  very  good,  and  they  are  very  well  loved,  and  they  get 
more  and  more  well-known  every  time,  and  it  becomes 
‘of  course  you  wouldn’t  miss  Holly  or  Meg.’  Somebody 
new  is  regarded  with  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion.  It’s  much  more  casual.  People  that  I  know 
who  never  miss  Holly  or  Meg,  if  I  ask  them  if  they  are 
going  to  see  a  new  group,  will  say  ‘no.  I’m  tired,’  or  ‘I 
have  to  go  to  a  party  that  night.’  There’s  a  whole 
different  motivation  level  to  see  new  women,  because 
they  don’t  know  for  sure  if  they  will  love  them  and  if 
they  are  going  to  be  worth  spending  $7  on. 

“There’s  the  fact  that  most  people  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  toss  around.  But  there’s  also  the  fact  that 
you  can’t  sit  back  and  wait  for  something  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed.  It’s  also  a  question  of  prioritizing.  Yes,  $7  is  a  lot 
of  money  but  you  can  also  say,  “It’s  my  priority  to 
support  women’s  culture.”  Of  course,  there’s  some 
women  for  whom  that  priority  is  not  an  option.  Sliding 
scale  tickets  cause  a  lot  of  logistical  problems.  I’m 
hoping  that  producers  will  keep  on  exploring  and  find 
new  ways  to  provide  dignified  accessibility  to  low- 
income  women,  but  ways  that  also  don’t  jeopardize  the 
concert  budget. 

And  sometimes  you  might  be  disappointed,  but  a 
lot  of  times  people  that  have  come  sort  of  hesitantly 
leave  ecstatic  that  they  have  come.  They  discover  some¬ 
one  new,  they’ve  expanded  their  horizons,  they  some¬ 
times  discover  a  new  type  of  music,  through  women’s 
music.  I  used  to  think  I  wouldn’t  like  jazz,  and  expos¬ 
ure  to  women’s  music  has  totally  turned  me  around.” 

One  reason  why  new  faces  do  move  into  the 
women’s  music  scene  slowly  is  because  there  are  limited 
ways  available  to  integrate  them.  An  artist  seems  to 
gain  the  most  validity  by  making  a  record,  which  allows 
her  to  present  her  work  to  potential  audiences  all  over. 
But  making  a  record  is  too  expensive  unless  a  woman 
can  finance  it  herself.  Backers  are  hard  to  find  unless 
the  woman  has  already  made  a  record.  June  Millington 
and  Kay  Gardner  have  both  made  cassettes  which  they 
hope  will  finance  future  record  projects. 

A  disturbing  trend  is  that  most  of  the  women- 
owned  record  companies  are  now  producing  records 
only  by  the  woman  who  owns  the  company,  such  as 
Holly  Near’s  Redwood  Records  and  Margie  Adam’s 
Pleiades  label.  Olivia  Records,  which  for  a  time  was 
introducing  many  new  artists,  will  be  doing  repeat 
albums  by  Teresa  Trull  and  Meg  Christian  this  year. 
The  only  company  presenting  new  artists  is  Galaxia, 
which  brought  out  albums  by  Robin  Flower,  Maxine 
Feldman,  Betsy  Rose  and  Cathy  Winter,  and  the  New 
England  Women’s  Symphony  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  has  several  others  planned. 

Music  festivals  have  been  a  showcase  for  new 
talent  in  the  past,  but  that  era  may  be  waning.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Music  Festival  at  Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois,  undoubtedly  the  start  of  the  national  careers 
for  most  of  today’s  soloists  and  bands,  will  not  be  held 
this  year,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  university  funding 
and  producer  burn-out.  On  the  other  hand,  regional 
festivals  are  becoming  more  common  and  may  help 
local  performers  to  expand  their  audiences.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  producers  of  local  festivals  may  choose  to  feature 
“name”  performers  in  order  to  publicize  and  build-up 
their  new  enterprises. 

One  promising  sign  is  a  change  in  the  day  stage/  - 
night  stage  policy  at  the  Michigan  Womyn’s  Music 
Festival.  In  the  past,  newcomers  were  confined  to  the 
less  popular  and  inadequately  equipped  day  stage. 
Starting  this  year,  some  of  the  better-known  acts  will  be 
on  the  day  stage,  in  order  to  validate  performance 
there. 

Another  way  to  integrate  performers  is  on  the  con¬ 
cert  circuit.  But  producers  are  reluctant  to  take  a  risk  on 
an  unknown  act.  Says  Polly  Laurelchild,  “Almost  every 
week  I  get  a  new  request  from  an  artist  who  wants  to 
come  to  Boston.  I  have  to  turn  down  a  lot.  I  just  don’t 
have  the  time  or  resources.  I’m  not  saying  I’ll  never 
produce  someone  new,  because  we  have  to  keep  infus¬ 
ing  new  blood  so  we  don’t  end  up  really  stale.  But  the 
audience  is  not  supporting  this.  I’m  surprised  to  hear 
that  album  sales  are  expanding,  and  maybe  concert 
audiences  will  follow.” 

One  alternative  is  to  have  newcomers  as  opening 
acts  with  established  performers.  This  is  routinely  done 
in  the  straight  music  industry,  but  only  occasionally 
done  in  women’s  music.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  financial.  Concert  tours  are  barely  support¬ 
ing  the  travel  costs  for  the  main  artist,  let  alone  another 
act.  An  unknown  opening  performer  will  not  generate 
enough  additional  tickets  sales  to  cover  the  extra  costs, 
and  higher  ticket  prices  will  probably  not  be  an  accept¬ 
able  solution  to  the  audience. 

There  is  also  resistance  to  opening  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  established  performers.  Most  have  carefully 
choreographed  their  acts,  hoping  to  create  a  certain 
mood.  They  may  not  want  to  Be  paired  with  another 
performer,  particularly  someone  local  with  whom  they 
have  never  worked.  An  inexperienced  performer  could 
hurt  the  main  set.  And  a  newcomer  is  not  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  front  of  a  large  audience. 

Finally,  the  audience  may  not  prefer  to  see  an 
opening  act.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  a  concert, 
and  fans  of  a  particular  performer  usually  want  to  see  as 
much  of  her  as  they  can. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  new  performers  may 
have  an  expectation  that  they  can  start  right  at  the  top, 
and  that  there  is  an  existing  support  network  which  will 
eagerly  put  them  there.  Says  Holly  Near,  “Sometimes 


women  will  come  up  and  say  ‘how  do  I  get  started  in 
women’s  music?’  And  I  want  to  say  you  don’t  get  started 
in  women’s  music.  Get  started  in  church  groups,  at 
teas,  weddings,  clubs,  hotel  cocktail  lounges,  wherever 
you  can  get  the  experience.  We  don’t  have  a  network 
where  you  can  get  started  in  women’s  music.” 

The  message  from  the  artists  seems  to  be  that 
musicians  have  to  pay  their  dues.  When  a  musician  who 
has  only  just  become  aware  of  women’s  music  sees 
Margie  Adam  playing  to  a  large  audience  in  a  beautiful 
hall,  she  may  find  it  hard  to  picture  what  Margie  went 
through  to  get  there.  For  example,  I  remember  seeing 
Margie  play  for  23  people  in  the  basement  of  the 
Bloomington,  Indiana  public  library  in  1974.  When  I 
told  this  to  Maxine  Feldman,  she  said,  “When  you  were 
sitting  in  that  audience  of  23,  did  you  have  just  as  good 
a  time?  It  was  a  great  concert,  but  I  can  see  someone 
reviewing  it  now  saying  ‘only  23  people  showed  up,’ 
implying  that  the  concert  was  no  good,  that  the  per¬ 
former  was  no  good,  and  that  it  was  a  losing  situation. 
But,  for  those  23  women  who  were  sitting  in  that  room 
listening  to  that  concert,  it  was  very  positive.  Or  for  15, 
or  50,  or  100.” 

The  most  promising  avenue  for  newcomers  may  be 
the  revival  of  an  old  format:  the  women’s  coffeehouse. 
Once  popular,  they  seem  to  have  died  out  in  the  last 
few  years.  Maxine  Feldman  has  opened  a  new  perform¬ 
ance  space  in  Boston  called  the  Oasis  Coffeehouse.  It 
doesn’t  serve  coffee,  but  it  does  have  new  talent  five 
nights  of  the  week.  The  small,  supportive  atmosphere, 
which  Maxine  personally  designed  to  be  most  comfort¬ 
able  from  the  performer’s  point  of  view,  offers  a  chance 
for  growth  and  experience  to  upcoming  musicians. 
Maxine  is  hoping  that  a  coffeehouse  tour  circuit  will 
develop  in  the  near  future. 

Kay  Gardner,  who  was  the  first  performer  at  the 
New  York  City  Women’s  Coffeehouse  many  years  ago, 
says,  “Coffeehouses  are  really  important.  It’s  where  we 
learn  to  test  our  acts  and  to  work  in  front  of  people.  It 
has  to  happen  because  the  voice  has  to  come  out,  the 
new  messages  have  to  come  out.  There  will  be  vehicles 
for  them  as  more  and  more  people  need  them.  What 
will  surprise  a  lot  of  people  is  that  a  lot  of  gifted  women 
are  coming  out  of  places  that  you  just  don’t  think  of. 
From  Virginia,  Michigan,  from  small  towns  with  very 
exciting  communities.  As  these  communities  grow, 
there  will  be  musicians  and  artists  who  will  be  speaking 
for  that  community.” 

In  addition  to  the  diverse  geographical  communi¬ 
ties  that  musicians  will  be  coming  from,  new  voices  will 
also  be  heard  from  diverse  aspects  within  each  lesbian 
community.  Women’s  music  began  with  white,  mid¬ 
dle-class  performers.  Particularly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Olivia  Records,  the  work  of  women  of  color  was 
introduced  to  women’s  audiences.  But  again,  audiences 
have  not  always  responded  as  the  industry  would  like. 
Polly  Laurelchild  has  been  disappointed  with  the  turn¬ 
out  for  concerts  Allegra  Productions  has  produced.  “It’s 
sort  of  ironic  that  the  top  four  are  all  WASPs.  Ironic? 
It’s  predictable.  Third  world  performers  often  have  to 
break  their  butt  twice  as  hard  to  get  an  audience  there. 
They’re  just  as  good  musically,  stage- presence,  dynamic 
performers,  and  the  women  that  go  to  other  concerts 
don’t  come.  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  racism  in  the  whole 
thing.  But  then  there’s  other  white  performers  that 
don’t  get  a  huge  audience.” 

Hopefully,  not  only  women  of  color,  younger,  dis¬ 
abled  and  other  diverse  types  of  women  will  be  seen 
and  enjoyed  by  women’s  audiences  in  the  future. 

ackoging-  From 
bobby  Sox  to 
Stockings? 

Album  covers,  press  kits,  advertising,  posters, 
publicity  —  they  are  all  part  of  selling  women’s  music 
today.  Probably  the  most  controversial  topic  is  album 
covers.  The  new  Teresa  Trull  album.  Let  It  Be  Known , 
shows  a  bare-shouldered  Teresa  with  make-up,  quite  a 
change  from  her  1977  album,  on  which  she  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  old  jeans  and  a  flannel  shirt.  Polly  Laurelchild’s 
reaction  to  this  cover  is  typical  of  that  of  many  women: 
“My  first  reaction  was,  ’gosh,  she’s  got  all  that  make-up 
on.  I  liked  the  fact  that  it  was  done  with  a  real  sense  of 
esthetics.  The  quality  of  album  art  has  gone  up.  I  didn’t 
like  the  fact  that  it  looked  so  Hollywood.  But  then  the 
more  I  thought  about  it,  I  realized  it  is  as  false  to  say 
that  you  should  never  wear  make-up  as  to  say  that  you 
must  wear  it.  You  don’t  have  to  take  it  so  seriously,  that 
if  Teresa  Trull  has  on  lipstick  and  rouge  therefore  she’s 
selling  out.  I  came  to  a  certain  terms  of  thinking  that  it 
was  interesting,  and  I  sort  of  liked  it,  and  sort  of  didn’t 
like  it.” 

Perhaps  the  strongest  fear  is  that  women’s  music 
packaging  will  use  the  same  “sex  and  fantasy”  images  of 
women  that  the  straight  industry  uses  to  sell  albums. 
But,  as  June  Millington  told  me,  “No,  I  really  think  if 
you  are  careful  and  you  put  consciousness  into  it,  I 
don’t  think  you’ve  got  to  go  with  sex  and  fantasy.  At 
the  same  time,  let’s  all  admit  that  sex  and  fantasy  is  part 
of  our  lives.  I  just  see  everything  in  terms  of  balance.  I 
think  you  can  have  politics,  you  can  have  sex  and  fan¬ 
tasy,  you  can  everything  that’s  part  of  everyone’s  lives, 
but  not  exploit  it.  But  the  line  between  exploitation 
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and  non-exploitation  is  so  thin,  and  sometimes  it’s  so 
hard  to  see,  that  you  may  cross  the  line  without  even 
trying.  You’re  thinking  about  other  things  at  the  time.” 

Record  distributor  Trish  Karlinski  says  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  companies  have  long  found  it  hard  to  please  every¬ 
one  with  their  jacket  designs.  The  first  Olivia  album,  I 
Know  You  Know ,  showed  Meg  Christian  sitting  on  a 
stone  pillar  in  her  backyard.  Olivia  Records  received 
many  letters  complaining  that  they  had  portrayed  Meg 
as  being  on  a  pedestal  or  on  a  phallic  symbol. 

From  the  record  company’s  point  of  view,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  art  for  the  album  cover  is  an  important  and 
risky  decision.  The  contents  of  the  album  must  be  sym¬ 
bolized  through  an  appealing,  visual  message.  The  use 
of  color  can  attract  more  buyers,  and  also  raise  the  cost 
of  the  jacket.  The  women  of  Galaxia  explained  to  me 
that  they  decided  to  give  Maxine  Feldman’s  album  a 
humorous  cover,  showing  Maxine  coming  out  of  a 
closet,  because  one  of  the  songs  is  called  “Closet  Sale” 
and  because  Maxine  does  a  lot  of  humor.  For  their 
album  of  re-enacted  speeches  from  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  entitled  Side  By  Side ,  they  chose  a  staid,  educa¬ 
tional-looking  cover.  They  knew  that  most  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  would  be  schools  and  libraries; 

Although  some  people  have  criticized  the  recent 
covers  for  being  too  slick,  others  praise  them  for  the 
high  quality  of  the  artwork,  and  are  glad  the  music  in¬ 
dustry  is  giving  opportunity  to  visual  artists  to  develop 
their  skills.  There  is  another  good  argument  for  slick¬ 
ness,  which  is  that  it  helps  to  reach  a  larger  market. 
Trish  Karlinski  has  found  that  straight  record  stores, 
which  comprise  90%  of  her  accounts,  will  not  carry  a 
“sloppy-looking”  product. 

Women’s  music  is  also  trying  to  reach  the  press 
more  effectively  these  days.  As  a  frequent  record  re¬ 
viewer,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  range  of  styles  that 
companies  use  to  generate  publicity.  Some  records  are 
sent  for  review  without  a  price,  ordering  information, 
information  about  the  artist,  or  publishable  photos.  On 
the  other  hand,  Holly  Near  provides  a  glossy  press  kit, 
including  reviews,  photos,  posters,  and  postcards.  She 
recently  stopped  in  Boston  solely  to  do  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  generate  publicity.  Says  Holly,  “We  haven’t 
put  a  lot  of  energy  into  seeking  out  the  straight  media 
in  the  way  that  they  are  used  to.  I  think  that  we’re 
learning  how  to  do  that.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  anti¬ 
war  movement,  if  you  wanted  press  coverage  you  would 
send  them  a  leaflet  that  looked  like  a  carwash  ad.  And 
then  if  they  didn’t  come  you  thought  ‘how  repressive 
the  press  is.’  I  think  now  we  have  very  good  press  pack¬ 
ets  and  when  they  land  on  the  press’s  desk  they  look  at 
them  and  figure  that  these  people  must  know  what  they 
are  doing,  they  are  serious  about  it.  And  now  the  press 


is  coming.  I  don’t  think  it  is  just  the  press.  We  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  our  cultural  events  really  in¬ 
viting  to  the  unconvinced.” 

Holly  has  engaged  a  Hollywood  public  relations 
firm  to  publicize  her.  The  firm  reportedly  handles  other 
“progressive”  clients  such  as  Jane  Fonda  and  Alan  Alda. 
Holly  decided  to  try  the  firm  because  she  felt  that  they 
would  be  more  successful  in  opening  doors  that  her 
Redwood  Record  employees  would  be  unable  to  even 
approach.  Before  hiring  the  firm,  Holly  had  long  dis¬ 
cussions  with  it  about  her  politics  and  her  lesbianism, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  firm  would  pre¬ 
sent  Holly  to  the  media  in  a  way  that  she  would  find 
comfortable.  So  far  they  have  arranged  for  her  appear¬ 
ance  on  Sesame  Street ,  and  The  Today  Show ,  and  a 
possible  article  in  People  magazine. 

Says  Holly,  “We  are  trying  to  have  access  to  that 
level  of  the  media,  and  let  people  know  that  we  exist,  so 
that  these  ideas  and  this  music  doesn’t  remain  a  private 
party.” 

Kay  Gardner  is  going  in  a  different  direction  in 
regard  to  packaging.  Her  latest  “album”  is  a  tape  cas¬ 
sette.  Kay  feels  that  in  the  future,  LP  albums  will  be  for 
a  limited,  affluent  market,  while  cassettes  will  reach  a 
wider  audience.  She  feels  that  it  is  important  that  our 
society  move  towards  simplified  technology  and  lower 
costs.  Kay  was  also  able  to  have  her  cassette  Moods  and 
Rituals  made  by  a  woman-owned  and  operated  com¬ 
pany,  Nashville  Custom  Productions. 

\  ut reach : 
j  Rock  \  Roll 
/  Suicide.? 

“Outreach”  and  “cross-over”  are  two  terms  heard  a 
lot  in  women’s  music  these  days.  “Outreach”  means  to 
go  after  new  individual  buyers.  “Cross-over”  means  to 
acquire  another  specifically  defined  audience  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  women’s  audience,  such  as  the  jazz  or  classi¬ 
cal  audience.  Both  are  strategies  that  virtually  all  the 
record  companies  are  exploring  currently. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  examine  at  whom 
outreach  is  being  aimed.  Somehow,  the  concept  awak¬ 
ens  fears  in  many  lesbian’s  minds  that  they  will  have  to 
share  their  women’s  music  favorites  with  Top  40  rock 
and  roll  audiences.  The  women  I  spoke  with  had  a  very 
specific  cross-over  audience  in  mind. 

Kay  Gardner  hopes  to  sell  her  meditation-in¬ 
ducing  flute  music  to  the  New  Age  market.  “It’s  not 
really  a  cross-over,  because  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  paral- 
Jelism  between  the  women’s  movement  and  the  New 
Age  movement.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  sexism  in  the 
New  Age  movement,  but  we  have  our  problems,  too  — 
a  lot  of  racism  in  our  movement.  We  all  have  things  to 


work  out.  But  there  are  basic  things  that  we  agree  on, 
like  nuclear  energy,  self-sufficient  living,  natural  fibres 
and  natural  foods.  I’m  very  interested  in  holistic  heal¬ 
ing,  and  in  healing  with  my  music,  and  some  of  the 
New  Age  people  are  too,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  people 
who  I  think  my  music  will  reach.” 

Galaxia  Records  hopes  that  its  products  will  each 
find  another  cross-over  market.  Their  Womens  Sym¬ 
phonic  Works  album  is  already  doing  extremely  well  in 
the  classical  market.  Side  By  Side ,  an  historical  album 
about  the  suffrage  movement,  has  been  selling  steadily 
to  schools  and  libraries.  Robin  Flower’s  album  sells  to 
bluegrass  and  country  audiences. 

Mary  Watkins  and  Alive!  reach  a  jazz  audience. 
Artists  who  are  women  of  color  also  hope  to  reach  audi¬ 
ences  of  color.  In  Boston  this  effort  has  been  aided  by 
having  their  concerts  in  locations  convenient  to  the 
black  communities,  and  by  encouraging  radio  stations 
aimed  at  black  listeners  to  play  their  records.  Holly 
Near  hopes  that  we  will  see  women’s  music  in  styles 
such  as  musical  comedy  or  opera.  “I’d  like  to  see  these 
ideas  move  out  into  a  lot  of  different  musical  forms 
rather  than  people  thinking  that  if  you’re  going  to  do 
conscious  lyrics  you  therefore  have  to  perform  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  style.  If  we  make  very  rigid  limits  on  what’s  OK 
and  what  isn’t,  then  people  will  look  at  those  rigid 
limits  and  say  ‘I  can’t  fit  in  there.’  And  then  we’ll  end 
up  all  being  the  same,  which  is  rather  boring.  Let’s  cele¬ 
brate  our  differences  instead.” 

Cross-over  also  works  in  another  direction.  Some 
artists  have  brought  their  original  audiences  over  to 
women’s  music.  Betsy  Rose  and  Cathy  Winter  have 
played  in  straight  folk  clubs  for  years.  They  hope  to 
create  a  two-way  bridge  between  folk  and  women’s 
music.  Holly  Near  was  a  successful  performer  in  the 
anti-war  music  scene.  When  she  started  singing  more 
feminist  and  lesbian  music,  many  of  her  straight  anti¬ 
war  followers  felt  that  she  was  abandoning  them.  By 
associating  her  current  music  with  the  anti-nuke  move¬ 
ment,  Holly  hopes  to  satisfy  both  of  her  groups  of  fans. 

To  achieve  new  and  larger  audiences,  concerts  and 
albums  have  to  expand  into  new  parts  of  the  country 
and  new  stores.  Some  of  the  largest  growth  right  now  is 
in  the  southern  and  southwestern  United  States  —  an 
area  which  had  rarely  been  reached  by  concert  tours  un¬ 
til  recently.  New  outlets  for  record  sales  are  also  being 
found.  Women’s  and  gay  bookstores  are  only  10%  of 
Trish  Karlinski’s  outlets.  The  other  90%  includes  dis¬ 
count  record  stores  like  Strawberries  in  Boston,  and  re¬ 
mote  straight  stores.  Says  Trish,  “If  the  straight  store  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  didn’t  carry  women's 
music,  women  in  that  area  would  have  to  drive  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  get  their  albums.  They  shouldn’t  have  to  do  that. 
In  rural  areas,  people  often  have  to  drive  20  miles  just 
to  the  nearest  straight  record  store.  It’s  accessibility  as 
well  as  economics.”  continued  on  page  5 


THE  BOSTON 
OPERA  HOUSE: 


Tuesday,  June  16, 1981 


COME  OUT  FOR 
THE  CHORUS. 


San  Francisco 
Gay  Men’s  Chorus 

TOURS 

AMERMA 


Talented  performers,  colorful  show¬ 
men  carrying  a  powerful  message  of 
pride. 

Come  out  for  the  Chorus  and  cele¬ 
brate  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
own  gay  culture. 

Don’t  miss  this  exciting  moment  in 
gay  American  history  —  and  an  even¬ 
ing  of  rousing  good  fun.  Don’t  miss  what 
thousands  have  called  “the  proudest 
night  of  our  lives.” 


TICKET  INFORMATION: 


Loge  (row  A-G) . $25.00 

Preferred  Orchestra  (row  A-R) . $1500 

Orchestra  front  sides  and 

center  (row  S-W) . $12.50 

Orchestra  rear  sides  and 

center  (row  X-Z) . $10.00 

Center  Balcony  (row  H-R) . $10.00 

Balcony  (center  row  S-V 

and  sides  row  H-R) . $  8.00 

Balcony  (center  row  W-Y 
and  sides  row  S-Y) . $  6.00 


Advance  tickets  available  at  Boston 
Opera  House  box  office  and  THEATER 
CHARGE  outlets. 


THE  TOUR: 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  June  4 

DALLAS:  June  7 _ 

MINNEAPOLIS:  June  8 

DETROIT:  June  11 
NEW  YORK:  June  13 

LINCOLN,  NB:  June  9 

BOSTON:  June  16 

SEATTLE:  June  20 


For  more  information  on  the  tour  and/or  special  fundraising  or 
social  events  you  or  your  organization  may  wish  to  sponsor  in 
conjunction  with  the  appearance  ot  the  San  Francisco  Gay 
Men  s  Chorus,  please  write  to  $FGMC  TOURS  AMERICA  81.  Box 
14665.  San  Francisco.  CA  94114.  or  call  (415)  864  0326 

Design:  The  Duck  House  Group,  S.E 
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continued  from  page  4 

Trish  has  seen  very  graphically  the  effect  of  out¬ 
reach  on  straight  people.  “I  think  of  my  job  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  one  when  I  deal  with  a  lot  of  men  in  the  record 
stores.  They  see  me  as  a  woman  and  a  businessperson, 
and  they  respect  me.  Some  have  never  dealt  with  a 
woman  distributor.  It  has  helped  to  raise  their  con¬ 
sciousness,  not  only  about  women  but  about  lesbians  in 
music.  One  guy  in  Maine  looked  through  the  catalog 
and  got  the  Lesbian  Concentrate  and  he  looked  up  and 
said  to  me,  ‘What  kind  of  people  is  this  going  to  bring 
into  my  store?’  And  I  said,  ‘Oh,  the  same  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  you  have  every  day.’  Then  he  came  to  Alix’s  album 
Living  With  Lesbians.  He  threw  the  catalog  back  at  me 
and  said  ‘I  can’t  carry  this  stuff.  I  don’t  want  those  kind 
of  people  in  my  store.’ 

“I  still  stop  in  there  now  and  again,  and  I  think  he 
just  cringes  when  he  sees  me  coming.  I’m  hoping  may¬ 
be  someday  he’ll  come  around,  and  if  he  does,  and  nice 
folks  come  in  the  store,  maybe  then  his  ideas  about  les¬ 
bianism  will  change. 

“One  guy  in  New  Hampshire  wouldn’t  say  the 
word.  When  he  ordered  records,  he’d  say,  ‘I  want  that 
Alix  Dobkin  record,  you  know,  that  Living  with  .  .  . 
album.’  And  I’d  say,  ‘Which  one?’  Finally,  one  time  he 
called  and  actually  said  Living  With  Lesbians  and  I  was 
floored. 

“Sometimes  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  me,  but  I 
push  that  out  of  my  mind  so  it  doesn’t  intimidate  me.” 

On  the  other  hand,  sales  to  straight  stores  may  be 
taking  money  away  from  struggling  women’s  stores. 
Women  at  one  collectively  owned  and  run  women’s 
bookstore  in  a  small  midwestern  city  were  insulted  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  lesbian  separatist  artist,  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  her  new  record  would  be  selling  at  a 
straight  record  store  in  that  town.  This  particular  store 
had  been  the  object  of  employment  sex  discrimination 
suits  by  local  women. 

There  is  clearly  a  trade-off  of  benefits  in  selling 
women’s  music  through  straight  stores.  Some  argue  that 
the  straight  stores  provide  new  buyers  who  would  never 
go  to  the  women’s  stores.  Others  fear  that  if  they  cannot 


offer  an  exclusive  product,  independent  women’s  stores 
will  be  unable  to  compete. 


iLtreach' 

1  Can’t  wait  to 
touch  their  hearts. 

Many  lesbians  who  are  satisfied  with  women’s 
music  as  it  is  may'  be  wondering  why  outreach  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  all.  They  sometimes  tend  to  see  it  as  a  “sell-out.” 
Actually,  three  main  reasons  are  being  given  for  out¬ 
reach.  These  are:  for  spreading  the  political  messages; 
for  artistic  growth;  and  for  money. 

June  Millington  feels  that  money  is  a  factor.  “I 
have  a  feeling  that  a  lot  of  the  changes  come  from  a 
business  standpoint.  So  I’m  kind  of  cynical  about  it.  I 
hope  I’m  wrong.  I  hope  the  people  really  want  to  reach 
out  to  everybody  with  a  message,  but  women’s  music 
and  the  women’s  market  is  a  closed  system.  There’s  only 
so  many  customers.  Of  course  there  are  people  ‘joining 
the  ranks’  every  day,  but  as  far  as  buying  power,  there’s 
only  so  much.  I  hope  it’s  not  being  too  cynical,  but  I 
think  part  of  the  impetus  is  to  broaden  a  business  base. 
But  even  if  it  is  for  the  wrong  reasons,  outreach  is  the 
greatest  thing,  because  I  think  that  getting  the  message 
out  there  is  important.” 

For  some  artists,  the  tastes  of  the  women’s  commu¬ 
nity  are  too  limited,  and  they  seek  outreach  for  reasons 
of  artistic  growth.  Polly  Laurelchild  observes,  “Writers 
can’t  just  be  confined  to  a  politically  correct  channel. 
Artists  have  to  have  a  lot  of  freedom  to  talk  about  other 
things.  You  can  be  an  artist,  a  lesbian,  a  mother,  you 
can  be  many  things,  and  each  one  of  these  doesn’t 
totally  define  who  you  are.  It’s  an  important  part  of 
your  identity,  it’s  something  that  needs  to  be  validated, 
but  it  shouldn’t  push  you  into  a  kind  of  straight  jacket. 
I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  diversity  coming  out  of  women’s 
music  now.  You  don’t  have  to  say  in  every  song,  ‘I’m  a 
lesbian.’  Sometimes  you  just  assume  it,  it  becomes  part 


of  the  natural  background.  In  some  ways  that  can  be  as 
or  more  validating,  to  have  it  as  a  given,  and  not  have 
to  say  ‘I  am  a  lesbian’  and  then  go  on  to  sing  about  this 
other  thing.” 

Kay  Gardner  says,  “Producers  need  to  make  money 
to  continue,  so  they  get  the  women  who  can  bring  in 
the  biggest  audiences.  Those  of  us  who  have  more  eso¬ 
teric  things  to  offer  will  not  work  as  much,  so  we  have  to 
find  other  means  of  survival.  I’m  not  putting  any  of 
those  women  down,  I  think  they’re  marvelous  perform¬ 
ers,  and  deserve  everything. 

“I  try  to  jump  in  and  try  something  outra¬ 
geous,  something  grandiose.  Just  to  prove  it  can  be 
done  and  should  be  done  —  to  keep  on  growing  and 
exploring. 

“Women’s  culture  and  art  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing.  To  me,  art  is  innovative  development  of 
potential  that  hasn’t  been  explored  yet  and  not  being 
afraid  to  try  out  new  things.  That’s  art.  Women’s  cul¬ 
ture,  on  the  other  hand,  we’ve  always  had,  we’re  just 
developing  it.  It’s  always  been  there,  we  just  haven’t 
discovered  it  within  ourselves,  and  we  haven’t  taken  it 
out.” 

Spreading  the  political  messages  of  feminism  is 
another  reason  given  for  outreach.  Holly  Near  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  spokesperson  for  spreading  the  good 
word.  “I  feel  like  had  we  not  ten  years  ago  had  the 
belief  system  to  want  more  people  to  be  part  of  it, 
women’s  music  could  easily  have  stayed  a  private  party. 
Both  anti-war  as  well  as  women’s  music  could  have  stay¬ 
ed  in  people’s  homes  and  church  basements.  I  have  no 
problems  with  it  being  there,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  heard 
it  if  that’s  where  it  had  been.  So,  from  a  real  personal 
place,  I  only  heard  it  because  someone  was  willing  to 
come  to  where  I  was  and  say  ‘listen  to  this.’ 

“And  so  I  want  to  go  out  to  that  huge  number  of 
people  who  I  think  have  some  basically  progressive 
ideas  and  say  ‘guess  what  you  don’t  know  about.  Take  a 
listen  to  this  .  .  .’  We  did  an  AM  Philadelphia  TV  show 
yesterday,  and  I  looked  at  that  audience  and  I  can’t  wait 
to  touch  their  hearts.  To  come  up  and  say  ‘look  what’s 
going  on.’  continued  on  page  8 
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4  Kay  Gardner’s 

MOODS  &  RITUALS 

Meditations  for  Solo  Flutes 

a  cassette  of  gentle,  healing  music 


Available  at  feminist  bookstores  &  best  record  stores, 

or  if  not  available  in  your  area:  $6.95  ea.  postpaid  from 

Galaxia  Women  Enterprises.  Box  212,  Woburn,  MA  01801. 
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xxAlix.  Lavender  Jane.  &  Living  With  Lesbians 


at  your  local  women's  music  outlet,  or  send  $7.50  to: 
Ladyslipper  Music,  PO  Box  3124,  Durham,  NC  27705 


Performed  live  by  The  New  England  Women’s  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Antonia  Brico,  Kay  Gardner  and  others. 

Never  before  recorded  works  by  women  composers. 

As  beautiful  as  it  is  unique.  Available  at  best  record  stores, 
or  if  unavailable  in  your  area,  $7.95  postpaid  from: 

GALAjXIA,  P.O.  Box  212,  Woburn,  MA  01801  .ACkCKX! 

!ONE  OF  A  KIND! 


|  are  you,  a  punk?” 

I  was  startled  by  the  question  By  punk  standards. 

I’m  hopelessly  straight..!  was  taken  aback  at, the 
curiosity,  even  downright  hostility,  jjjjjith  which  some 
lesbians  in  Boston  gristed. the  magenta  streak  in  my 
hair  and  my  enthusiasm  for  new  wave  music.  After 
living  in  London  for  a  year-and-a-half,  it  was  a  shock  to 
come  home  and  find  women  still  mooning  over  the 
same  four  performers.  I  felt  like  I’d  flown  in  on  a  space 
ship  from  Mars  instead  of  a  747. 

In  the  U.S.,  being  a  punk  is  loaded  with  bad 
associations.  Punks  are  kids  in  black  leather  jackets 
who  hang  out  in  front  of  convenience  stores  or 
shopping  malls.  Punk  is  a  dirty  name.  To  be  a  punk  is 
like  those  words  "queer,”  "dyke,”  “faggot.”  Those  are 
their  names  for  us.  Even  if  we  have  taken  them  on  with 
pride,  to  me,  they  still  conjure  up  those  miserable 
hours  of  recess  on  the  grade  school  playground,  when 
to  be  queer  was  to  be  odd,  and  therefore,  unpopular. 

Punks  have  come  to  be  seen  as  our  enemies  rather 
than  as  potential  allies.  Why  have  American  lesbians 
and  gay  men  failed  to  see  the  exciting  political 
potential  of  punk/new  wave  music?  I  think  it’s  because 
they  don’t  have  a  clue  where  it's  coming  from.  Forget 
all  those  bad  associations,  and  look  how  I  got  into  new 
wave  stuff. 


high  school,  those  kids  in  black  leather  jackets  were 
called  greasers.  I  was  always  scared  of  them.  I  was  a 
doper,  a  freak,  a  hippie.  The  only  thing  I  had  in  rm 
common  with  the  grease  was  that  we  were  both 
contemptuous  of  the  jocks,  of  the  grinds,  of  the  goody- 
goodies 

Musically,  the  greasers  didn’t  seem  to  have  much 
going  for  them,  but  for  that  matter,  neither  did  the 
dopers.  Most  of  them  were  Deadheads,  who  worship¬ 
ped  every  hair  in  Jerry  Garcia's  beard  and  wouldn’t 
listen  to  any  band  unless  it  formed  during  the  '60s.  I 
was  pretty  much  of  a  folkie,  although  my  oldest  sister 
was  a  rock  fanatic  and  turned  me  on  to  the  Yardbirds, 
the  Kinks,  and  David  Bowie. 

In  1977,  I  was  living  in  Albuquerque  and  no  one  in 
the  gay  scene  saw  any  potential  in  punk.  My  sister, 
ever  alert  to  new  musical  trends,  quickly  aroused  my 
interest  in  new  wave.  The  dykes  I  knew  celebrated 
solstices  or  socialism  and  wouldn’t  listen  to  anything 
but  women's  music.  I  think  they  would  have  been 
shocked  if  I  admitted  to  enjoying  bands  like  the  Sex 
Pistols  or  the  Clash. 

But  I  was  also  a  big  fan  of  women’s  music.  I  loved 
women-only  concerts  —  the  thrill  of  being  in  a  room 
full  of  woman-loving  women  (I  was  in  the  first  euphoria 
of  coming  out),  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  joy  of  singing  "Harbor  Me"  in  sweet 
harmony.  These  concerts  had  me  floating  out  of  my 
seat,  higher  than  any  dope-crazed  chorus  of  "Casey 
Jones”  could  ever  have.  The  energy-charged 


|  atmosphere  of  the  concerts  was  just  as  important  to 
S  me  as  the  music. 

I  moved  to  Chicago  and  was  lucky  to  meet  Toni, 
who,  like  me,  was  into  women’s  music,  yet  had 
i  instinctively  responded  to  the  humor,  the  energy,  the 

I  rejection  of  straight  society  implicit  in  punk.  I  was  dying 
to  go  to  a  punk  club  and  hear  new  wave  music,  but  I 
didn’t  have  anyone  to  go  with.  Toni  was  in  the  same 
boat.  Few  of  our  lesbian  friends  understood  our 
|  interest  in  this  “male-dominated,  loud,  aggressive” 
music.  It  seemed  like  we  had  to  be  closet  punks. 

We  went  to  a  somewhat  punkish  place  called 
Mother’s.  I  didn’t  like  the  name  of  the  place,  nor  the 
1  fact  that  they  sponsored  wet  t-shirt  contests.  It  was  full 
of  hip-looking  people,  who  despite  black  leather  and 
punkish  gear,  were  still  behaving  like  junior  executives 
at  a  singles  bar.  But  the  band  we  saw,  Tu  Tu  &  The 
Pirates,  played  catchy  clever  social  satire  music  and  I 
couldn’t  help  but  enjoy  myself.  I  realized  that  it  wasn’t 
the  music  that  was  misogynist:  it  was  some  of  the 
people,  some  of  the  trappings  of  punk.  It  seemed  crazy 
to  condemn  the  whole  thing. 

I  felt  like  I  was  leading  a  double  life,  in  terms  of 
music.  I’d  be  reviewing  women’s  music  albums,  going 
to  concerts,  still  most  comfortable  with  other  lesbians, 
yet  eager  to  listen  to  any  new  wave  music  my  sister 
supplied  me  with.  Talking  Heads'  More  Songs  About 
Buildings  and  Food  edged  out  The  Changer  and  The  Changed 
as  my  favorite  album  of  the  moment.  Women’s  music 
was  just  too  damn  pretty.  I  didn’t  feel  mellow  and 


mushy  all  the  time.  I  was  working  a  straight  job  and 
living  in  the  city  and  Boomtown  Rats’  "Rat  trap" 
summed  up  my  feelings  (“It’s  a  rat  trap,  and  you’ve 
been  caught”)  about  day-to-day  existence  better  than 
homages  to  the  moon  goddess. 

Travelling  through  Europe,  settling  down  in  London, 
things  started  to  fit  together.  There  were  other  women 
like  myself  —  lots  of  them:  lesbians  who  were  into  nev 
wave  music  but  were  critical  of  any  misogynist 
aspects.  Many  women  were  active  in  Rock  against 
Sexism:  a  mixed  organization  seeking  to  challenge 
sexism  in  the  music  industry  and  encourage  women 
performers.  Instead  of  being  mutually  exclusive,  British 
women’s  and  new  wave  music  have  followed  much  of 
the  same  paths. 
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women’s  music  —  infli|$nceMd^y 
attitudes  —  seems  far  more  radical  and  excttin 
than  American^^eii’amBcfflMayrieii^ 
scene  there  is  not  an  industry,  as  it  is  here.  Th 
emphasis  is  on  performing  rather  than  recording 
Only  a  handful  of  feminist  recordings  have  bi 
and  none  Of  these  have  been  produced  by  women’s 
recording  companies. 

This  is  not  completely  a  matter  of  choice.  Neither 
the  money  nor  the  technical  expertise  is  available  to 
produce  entirely  woman-made  recordings.  Further¬ 
more,  fewer  British  women  own  steros  or  can  afford  t( 
spend  $10  for  one  Ip.  Many  performers  do  produce 
their  own  45s  and  cassettes;  self-recording  is  fairly 
common.  New  wave  has  also  fostered  the  growth  of 
independent  record  labels  which  are  not  exactly 
feminist,  but  definitely  encourage  women’s  involve¬ 
ment. 

British  and  American  women  in  music  have  gone  in 
different  directions.  There  are  some  excellent  British 
solo  performers  (especially  in  folk),  but  the  majority  of 
women  play  electric  instruments  in  bands.  Unlike  man 
of  our  performers,  who  were  already  professional 
musicians  when  they  got  into  women’s  music,  lots  of 
British  women  never  played  an  instrument  before  they 
joined  their  first  band.  There  is  no  comparable 
“women’s  music  circuit”  in  Britain,  therefore  most 
women  in  bands  perform  for  mixed  audiences  in 
straight  music  clubs.  Women’s  music  is  not  an  isolater 
subculture;  women  —  and  feminist  ideas  —  have 
played  a  role  in  the  development  of  the  British  new 
wave  music  scene. 

The  belief  that  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  ace  guitarist 
or  be  blessed  with  magic  vocal  cords  to  express 
yourself  movingly  and  effectively  has  liberated  the 
British  music  scene.  Not  just  women  have  benefitted, 
of  course.  In  general,  the  new  class  of  musicians  don’ 
fit  into  the  social  mainstream;  many  are  gay,  socialist 
or  anarchist:  “misfits"  with  a  critique  of  society,  or  at 
least,  anger,  to  express.  The  credo  that  anyone  can  be 
in  a  band  —  not  just  supertalented  musicians  —  de¬ 
mystified  music.  People  who  make  music  may  be 
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admired,  envied,  criticized  for  their  work,  but  fans  in 
England  are  less  likely  to  put  their  favorite  performers 
on  a  pedestal.  Accountability  is  important  because 
fresh  talent  is  always  available  to  replace  performers 
who  lose  touch  with  their  audience. 

These  new  attitudes  invalidate  old  standards  of 
criticism.  You  can’t  perform  a  symphony  if  you  can 
only  play  three  chords,  but  you  can  still  communicate 
an  idea,  a  mood,  a  feeling.  Technically  "good” 
musicianship  that  lacks  emotion  usually  means  little  to 
me.  Of  course,  raw  expressions  of  feeling  without  any 
taste  or  skill  remain  just  that,  but  very  little  new  wave 
music  is  just  a  lot  of  shouting. 

Many  people  complain  that  they  don't  like  new  wave 
because  it  isn’t  melodic  enough.  Women  are  taught  to 
like  “pretty  music,”  and  that’s  what  we  expect  from 
our  performers.  But  new  wave  music  dares  us  to  like  it 
even  if  it  isn’t  pretty.  It  reflects  the  dissonance  and  the 
rough  edges  of  modern  life. 

A  good  new  wave  song  may  not  be  pretty,  but  it  is 
compelling.  New  wave  seeks  to  involve  you  in  the  act 
of  listening,  not  just  with  your  ears  and  your  brain,  but 
with  your  body.  The  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  beat 
should  spark  a  reaction.  It  should  “hook”  you  in  the 
first  ten  seconds.  That’s  why  it’s  such  good  dance 
music.  You  may  not  be  able  to  bump  or  hustle  to  it,  but 
you  can  really  let  out  your  frustrations. 

The  lyrics  offer  another  outlet  for  frustration.  Instead 
of  singing  endless  sbngs  glorifying  romantic  love,  many 
new  wave  bands  sing  about  the  issues  and  feelings 
that  I  experience  everyday;  of  work: 

Sixteen  pins  in  sixteen  holes, 

Six  hundred  times  a  day, 

Does  it  really  make  much  difference 
If  we  do  get  equal  pay? 

(“Sixteen  Pins”— The  Mistakes); 

of  violence  against  women: 

And  why  should  I  be  scared  to  walk  on  the  street? 
The  night  is  mine — something  special  to  me. 

(“Nightbeat” — Tour  de  Force); 

of  women  rejecting  the  sugar  ’n  spice  syndrome: 

Rude  girls  look  after  themselves 
Rude  girls  see  more  of  the  world. 

(“Ruder  Than  You”— The  Bodysnatchers); 

of  the  longing  I  sometimes  get  to  be  “normal”: 

Life  could  be  so  easy. 

Hey  girls  it’s  not  too  late 
To  stay  home  and  vegetate. 

Just  like  momma  says  you  should  do. 

Just  like  society  says  you  should  do. 

(“Easy  Life”— The  Bodysnatchers); 

of  the  anguish  of  being/not  being  in  love: 

I  spend  another  evening 
Without  falling  in  love. 

(“Ping  Pong  Affair”— The  Slits); 

I’m  so  happy 
You’re  so  fine. 

Kiss  kiss  kiss 
Fun  fun  lies. 

(“Love  und  Romance”— The  Slits); 

of  the  annoying  interference  of  other  people  in  our 
lives: 

Can  I  have  a  taste  of  your  ice  cream? 

Can  I  eat  the  crumbs  from  your  table? 

Can  I  interfere  in  your  crisis? 

No:  Mind  your  own  business! 

(“Mind  Your  Own  Business”— Delta  5); 

of  expressing  our  individual  sexuality: 

Passion  that  shouts 
And  red  with  anger  .  .  . 

Full  of  myself 
I  left  you  behind  .  .  . 

Don’t  take  it  personal 
I  choose  my  own  fate 
I  follow  love 
I  follow  hate. 

(“Adventures  Close  to  Home”— The  Raincoats); 

and  of  being  sick  of  it  all: 

I’m  allergic  to  the  world 
Pain  in  my  brain 
I  can’t  breathe  anymore. 

(“Allergy”— The  Petticoats). 

These  songs  were  written  by  all  or  mostly  all-women 
bands  in  the  British  new  wave  scene.  Although  most  of 
the  women  in  these  bands  don’t  call  themselves 
feminists,  this  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  what  they  do 
isn’t  feminist.  Seeing  women  on  stage,  being  angry  as 
well  as  loving,  hearing  songs  about  their  experiences 
as  women,  watching  girls  in  the  audience  watching 
them,  I  feel  like  I’m  seeing  feminism  in  action, 
changing  people’s  attitudes  about  women’s  role, 
women’s  lives.  Instead  of  preaching  (or  rather,  singing) 
to  the  converted,  new  wave  women's  bands  are 
reaching  women  who  wouldn’t  dream  of  going  to  a 
“Take  Back  the  Night”  demonstration. 

Despite  my  enthusiasm  for  punk,  I  don’t  approach  it 
uncritically.  The  macho  violent  behavior  of  a  lot  of 
punks  disturbs  me,  but  I  don't  think  that  violence  is 
inherent  in  the  music.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse 
threats  and  acts  of  violence  with  feelings  of  anger, 
anxiety,  dissatisfaction,  sexuality  and  boredom.  The 
high  energy  of  the  music  is  an  outlet  for  feelings 
(including  potentially  violent  ones)  to  be  expressed  in  a 
creative  rather  than  a  destructive  way. 

This  does  not  make  acting  tough,  glorifying  violence, 
or  degrading  women  okay,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
of  punks  or  punk  music  has  a  truly  violent  or  macho 
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To 

me,  every  aspect  of  punk  —  the  music,  the  dress,  the 
overall  style  and  attitudes  —  reflects  its  origins:  the 
British  working  class.  Although  many  people  claim  that 
the  musical  inspiration  for  punk  came  from  U.S.  aijlts 
such  as  I ggv  Pop  and  the  Stooges,  the  New  York  Dolls, 
and  Richard  Hell  and  the  Voidotds,  to  me,  the  spirit  of 
punk  is  essentially  British.  British  music  fans  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  on  political  attitudes 
(not  to  mention  art,  dress  and  dance  styles)  to  match 
their  taste  in  music.  In  Britain,  punk  is  not  just  a 
musical  style,  it’s.  .  a  lifestyle. 

Of  course,  not  everybody  who  likes  the  music  comes 
from  or  takes  on  the  lifestyle.  The  “real”  punks  are  the 
“disaffected  youth”  who  were  living  punk-style  long 
before  the  fashion.  The  heyday  of  punk  as  a  fad  has 
come  and  gone,  yet  for  many  punks  the  lifestyle  is 
fixed  as  deeply  as  the  color  of  their  skin.  Punk  wasn’t 
designed  as  a  political  protest.  Punks  rejected  music, 
styles,  norms  made  up  by  somebody  else,  largely 
because  they  couldn’t  afford  or  fit  into  the  old  ones. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  fit  into  the  straight  world,  punks 
sneered  at  the  uptight,  hypocritical,  sexually  repressed 
society.  Most  punks  did  not  analyze  the  existing  power 
structure;  they  reflected  or  ridiculed  it.  They  created  a 
culture,  not  a  political  movement.  They  combined 
creative  and  self-expressive  tendencies  with  conform¬ 
ist,  violent,  self-destructive  ones.  It  was  not  for, the 
punks  to  worry  about  their  inconsistencies. 

The  familiar  trappings  of  the  punks  —  the  bondage 
trousers,  the  dog  collars  and  chains,  the  leather,  the 
torn  and  zippered  clothing  —  became  first  the  uniform 
and  then  the  fashion  of  many.  Thousands  of  British  kids 
started  dressing  up  punk.  The  style  was  largely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  street  kids.  Real 
punks  couldn't  afford  store-bought  punk  fashions.  If 
they  wanted  torn  t-shirts  they  had  to  tear  ’em  them¬ 
selves. 

Punk  style  became  a  thumbs-up-the-nose  symbol  to 
the  establishment.  Hints  of  S  &  M,  violence,  and  self- 
destructiveness  contributed  to  the  shock  value,  but 
they  also  symbolized  the  punks’  last-ditch  grab  for  free¬ 
dom.  When  you’re  young  and  poor  and  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  your  own  skin,  you  can  dare  to  take  risks, 
poke  fun  and  strut  your  stuff.  You  are  free  to  make  fun 
of  straight  society  by  parodying  its  everyday  dress  and 
behavior;  free  to  stand  out  as  an  individual,  with  your 
day-glo  colors  and  your  outrageous  hair  and  your  crazy 
creative  costumes  picked  out  of  market  stalls  and 
jumble  sales  and  thrift  shops;  free  even  to  do  violence 
to  yourself  (safety  pins  through  nose  and  ears).  Some 
kind  of  freedom,  huh? 

Punk  music  came  out  of  a  fed-up,  desperate,  we- 
gotta-do-for-ourselves  feeling.  Pop  music  had  gotten  old 
and  boring  and  expensive.  But  punks  weren’t  the  only 


Rock  Against  Sexis 
Manifesto  #1 

By  Aubergine  Green  Field  and  Deni  Qzan 
We’re  two  lesbians  who  are  involved  in 


new  wave  music  and  we  are  fed 
sexist  structure  of  the  music  industry  that  we  have  had  ts  deal 
with  as  performers  and  fans.  We  are  also  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  support  from  the  women’s  movement 
towards  this  energetic  and  relevant  music  and  the  women  who 
make  and  love  it. 

We  appreciate  the  work  that  women  in  Women’s  Music  have 
done  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  mainstream  music  industry 
but  so  far  their  network  has  not  stretched  to  include  women  in 
new  wave.  We  are  frustrated  at  being  excluded  by  women  who 
have  misunderstood  the  politics  behind  the  rebellion  which  is  the 
foundation  of  new  wave  -  a  musical;  form  which  has  a  large 
lesbian  and  gay  male  presence.  We  want  to  show  that  we  too 
are  politically  aware,  that  we  share  lesbian/feminist  and  leftist 
concerns,  and  that  our  very  existence  is  a  feminist  statement 
within  a  male  dominated  music  industry. 

SO  ...  we  have  a  plan  of  action.  We  are  starting  an 
organization  along  the  lines  of  Rock  Against  Sexism 
which  will  bring  women  together: 

To  support  women  musicians  in  new  wave/new  music 
by  organizing  gigs  in  good  spaces/atmospheres  for 
them  to  perform  in; 

To  provide  safe  comfortable  space  for  women  and  their 
friends  of  all  ages,  hair  colors,  and  inclinations  to  hear 
and  enjoy  music. 

Our  long  term  goals  include:  by  setting  up  the  basic  structure 
for  other  women  to  produce  future  gigs,  recordings, 
and  other  non-sexist  challenges  to  the  music  industry 
and  through  greater  accessibility  to  an  audience,  we 
hope  to  encourage  more  women  to  start  bands  of  their 
own.  In  this  way  we  believe  we  can  ultimately  take  the 
control  of  music  from  the  businessmen  and  put  it  back 
in  the  hands  of  the  performers  and  fans. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  planning  a  first  event  to  bring 
like-minded  musicians  and  listeners  together  in  Boston 
sometime  this  summer.  We  welcome  suggestions  and 
offers  of  help  from  bands,  technicians,  people  who 
know  of  performance  spaces  to  rent  or  share,  and  any 
one  else  who  wants  to  come  along. 

Write  or  call  Deni  or  Aubergine  c/o  GCN,  22  Bromheld  St., 

Boston,  MA  02108,  (617)  426-4469. 


base.  Much  of  the  violent  posturing  is  actually  a  put- 
down  of  macho  behavior  —  perhaps  the  parody  is  too 
subtle  for  an  American  audience.  I  think  a  lot  of 
Americans  have  a  bad  view  of  punk  because  either 
they  don’t  understand  it  or  don’t  identify  with  it.  When  I 
tell  women  I’m  into  new  wave  music,  they  usually 
wrinkle  their  noses  at  me  and  say,  "Isn’t  that  just  a  lot 
of  guys  in  torn  clothes  and  safety  pins  through  their 
ears?”  (How  p.i.l) 


ones  who  were  bored  with  the  music  scene,  who  felt 
angry  with  the  way  things  were,  who  wanted  to  put  the 
high  energy  and  good  times  back  into  music  and  their 
lives.  New  wave  music  took  in  punk,  polished  it  up, 
made  it  more  respectable  (and  listenable),  marketed  it, 
and  created  a  following  of  its  own.  Political  groups  also 
responded  to  the  spirit  of  punk/new  wave  and  started 
making  music  and  putting  on  concerts  for  various  poli¬ 
tical  goals:  Rock  against  Racism,  Rock  against  Sexism, 
Rock  against  Thatcher,  No  Nukes  Music.  Thousands  of 
kids  who  wouldn’t  otherwise  have  gone  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  rally  went  to  see  their  friends  perform. 


So 

why  haven't  political  activists  in  the  U.S.  been  organiz¬ 
ing  Rock  against  Ray-gun  benefits  and  demonstrations? 

I  think  that  punk  in  the  U.S.  has  had  a  public  relations 
problem,  and  consequently,  it  has  attracted  a  different 
audience.  The  word  “punk”  is  kind  of  a  misnomer  here 
in  the  States.  I  don't  think  that  the  U.S  equivalent  of 
British  punks  —  our  “disaffected  youths,"  the  working- 
class  kids  who  hang  out  on  street  corners  and  hassle 
queers  —  are  actually  into  punk  music.  I  don’t  know 
what  music  they  listen  to,  but  it  seems  to  be  that  same 
old  A.M.  crap. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  people  who  are  into  new 
wave  here  are  from  a  really  mixed  bag  —  everybody 
from  art  school  and  trendy  types  to  bored  middle-class 
music  fans  to  college  students  to  people  in  small  towns 
with  dead-end  jobs  —  the  only  types  of  people  who 
seem  completely  turned  off  to  new  wave  are  political 
activists  and  feminists. 

I  do  feel  that  an  aura  of  violence  hovers  around  the 
punk  clubs,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it.  There  have  been 
times  when  I’ve  gone  to  gigs  in  London  where,  even 
when  an  all-women  band  was  performing  and  there 
were  other  feminists  in  the  audience,  I  felt  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  by  nasty  macho  men.  Sometimes 
there  are  some  violent  incidents.  But  women  in  Rock 
against  Sexism  and  other  groups  have  made  an  effort 
to  create  a  more  comfortable  atmosphere  for  women, 
gays,  and  non-violent  people  to  enjoy  gigs.  People  in 
the  U.S.  may  have  to  do  the  same  thing;  if  we  go  in 
groups  and  organize  our  own  events  as  well,  we  can 
expect  to  feel  relaxed  and  reasonably  safe. 

Punk/new  wavers  and  gay  people  are  natural  allies. 
As  Tom  Robinson  (who’s  not  really  a  new  waver  but 
who  has  been  clumped  in  with  us)  has  shown,  it’s  okay 
to  be  gay  if  people  like  your  music.  What  better  way  to 
affect  mainstream  popular  culture? 

These  days,  most  popular  culture,  including  main¬ 
stream  music,  is  politicization  in  reverse:  it  de-politi- 
cizes,  it  socializes,  it  anesthetizes,  it  lies.  It  pushes 
romantic  love  as  the  solution  to  all  problems;  it  con¬ 
fuses  love  with  sex,  and  sex  with  violence.  But  music 
has  the  potential  to  inspire  downright  subversive  feel¬ 
ings  deep  in  the  subconscious.  The  anarchistic  spirit  of 
new  wave  music  appeals  to  our  natural  inner  longings 
for  freedom.  The  way  to  “reach  the  masses,”  to  win 
them  over  to  our  side  is  through  expressing  and 
sharing  those  common  everyday  feelings  that  make 
every  one  of  us  a  potential  punk  rocker. 
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continued from  page  5 

“As  conservative  groups  get  more  and  more  visible, 
we  need  to  have  progressive  groups  get  more  and  more 
visible.  I  believe  that  the  reason  the  so-called  “Moral 
Majority”  is  so  big  is  because  they  count  the  silent.  And 
we’ve  got  to  encourage  everybody  who  doesn't  identify 
with  them  to  make  noise,  and  be  really  visible.  That  s 
going  to  take  some  long-term  planning. 

“I  have  been  very  much  educated  by  the  work  of 
lesbian  separatists,  which  is  not  my  politics,  but  had 
they  not  been  there  I  would  not  be  where  I  am  now.  It  s 
very  important  that  there  be  extremely  radical  political 
work  done.  I  see  myself  being  influenced  by  that,  and 
taking  some  of  those  ideas  and  presenting  it  to  groups 
of  people  who  are  afraid  of  those  ideas. 

“If  I  feel  that  access  to  the  media  is  becoming 
harmful,  I  won’t  do  it  anymore.  I  won’t  sign  any  con¬ 
tracts  that  say  in  seven  years  I  have  to  be  on  Johnny  Car- 
son  in  a  low-cut  dress.  There’s  no  big  deal  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  that  why  not  take  advantage  of  it  if  they’re  interest¬ 
ed  and  they’re  curious.  Most  people  in  the  world  don  t 
know  there’s  people  like  us  around.  Now  that’s  really 
unfair.  They  don’t  even  have  a  choice  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  hear  us  or  not.  There  are  certain  things 
that  we  have  to  do  in  order  for  that  option  to  exist.” 

utre  a  ch* 

Creeping  up  v^* 

Winning  'em  over. 

The  fear  that  lesbian  audiences  seem  to  have  is  that 
in  its  effort  to  reach  larger  and  different  audiences,  the 
political  message  of  women’s  music  will  be  diluted,  dis¬ 
guised,  or  discarded.  There  seem  to  be  two  strategies 
that  are  being  considered  for  use  by  lesbian  performers 
in  playing  before  straight  audiences. 

Holly  Near  has  the  “creep  up  and  surprise  ’em” 
theory.  “For  example,  when  I  go  on  these  TV  shows,  I 
won’t  walk  right  out  and  say,  ‘Hi,  I’m  a  lesbian  feminist 
who  believes  in  da-da-da.’  I  walk  out  and  smile  and  talk 
about  growing  up  on  a  farm,  sing  a  country  love  song, 
and  say  ‘see  you  next  year.’  Hopefully,  they’ll  think  that 
the  music  is  real  pretty  and  next  time  they  go  to  a  record 
store  they’ll  buy  it.  Then  they’ll  get  an  earful!!  I  don’t 
have  to  discourage  them  right  off  the  bat.  I  know  that 


there’s  people  who  might  say  that  that  was  manipula¬ 
tive,  but  art  is.  It’s  very  manipulative.  I  think  that  when 
it  is’  used  conscientiously  and  caringly  then  it’s  a  good 
thing. 

“When  I  started  doing  feminist  things,  people  in 
the  anti-war  movement  got  scared  that  I  had  lost  my 
global  politics.  Now  that  I’m  doing  more  outreach  con¬ 
certs,  a  lot  of  lesbian  feminists  are  afraid  I’m  losing  my 
lesbian  politics.  There’s  always  a  fear  that  somebody  is 
going  to  cop  out  or  blow  it  or  betray.  It  matters  so  much 
to  people  that  there’s  just  terror  that  something  is  going 
to  be  lost.  I  feel  that  there  are  women  who  can  do  radi¬ 
cal  lesbian  concerts,  and  do  them  very  well.  And  there 
are  women  doing  different  kinds  of  work  from  different 
places.  I  feel  that  I  do  real  good  work  in  an  outreach  sit¬ 
uation.  I  feel  like  I’m  real  apple  pie.  I  can  take  very 
complex  situations  and  present  them  to  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  fear  those  subjects  and  help  people  get  over 
that.  Maybe  some  people  would  like  to  see  me  do  a 
more  strict,  hard-line  kind  of  work.  I  think  I’m  using 
my  skills  better  in  another  environment.  I  wish  there 
were  hundreds  of  people  doing  concerts,  then  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  what  everybody  is  doing.” 

Producer  Polly  Laurelchild  says,  “Of  course  there’s 
always  some  danger  in  the  sense  of  somebody  not 
choosing  to  make  the  message  more  subtly,  but  choos¬ 
ing  to  disguise  that  she’s  a  lesbian.  It’s  important  for  us 
not  to  pretend  we’re  something  we  aren’t.  However, 
people  who  want  to  do  heavy  outreach  to  new  groups 
must  respect  the  sensibilities  of  that  group.  I  don  t 
mean  you  have  to  disguise  that  you’re  a  lesbian,  but  you 
definitely  don’t  walk  into  a  working-class  neighbor¬ 
hood,  advertise  all  over  the  place  to  get  people  to  your 
show,  and  then  the  first  song  is  ‘I’m  a  lesbian.’  You 
would  turn  a  lot  of  people  off  that  way.  You  can  sing 
songs  that  don’t  deny  and  cancel  out  who  you  are,  and 
establish  a  rapport  and  then  kind  of  slide  the  message 
in  subtly.  The  next  time  you  go  back,  you  can  maybe 
make  it  more  strongly.” 

The  other  tactic  is  the  “win  ’em  over”  theory.  Max¬ 
ine  Feldman  feels  this  way.  “I  work  very  hard  when  I  m 
performing  to  win  an  audience  over.  It  really  hasnt 
mattered  who  is  there  —  straight,  gay,  or  whatever.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening,  straight  people  are  thinking 
about  what  I’ve  said,  because  I  always  remind  them  that 
there’s  at  least  one  in  their  family.  Hopefully  I’ve  edu¬ 
cated  them  to  a  positive  place.  I  can  laugh  at  myself, 
and  I  make  them  laugh  at  themselves,  by  poking  fun  at 
stereotypes,  and  poking  fun  at  who  they  think  that  I 


am.  And  then  I  blow  that  up  in  their  face  and  get  them 
totally  confused  and  that  gets  rid  of  that.  I’ve  destroyed 

the  myths.  . 

“I  look  at  it  as  that’s  who  I  am,  a  lesbian  feminist, 
and  I’m  going  to  talk  and  sing  about  it,  and  be  prideful 
about  it.  I’m  not  going  to  be  in  a  moderate  fence-strad¬ 
dling  position.” 

Kay  Gardner  is  skeptical  about  changes.  1  think 
what  happened  with  some  record  labels,  and  having 
been  in  on  them  from  the  very  beginning,  I  guess  I  can 
say  this  with  some  background:  they  wanted  to  buy  into 
the  Top  40  bit.  They  didn’t  explore  our  differences,  and 
sell  it  from  that  point.  To  me,  we  should  be  selling  our 
products  as  people  who  are  different  and  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  outlook  on  things  and  a  different  thing  to  say.  But 
what  do  they  try  to  do?  They  try  to  fit  in.  We  don  t  fit 
in.  We’re  different.  And  instead  of  celebrating  that  dif¬ 
ference,  in  our  music  and  in  our  art,  we  try  to 
assimilate.” 

A  lot  of  the  debate  about  outreach  centers  on  the 
irresolvable  question,,  “what  is  women’s  music?”  Polly 
Laurelchild  says,  “I  think  that  in  the  very  beginning  it 
was  so  daring  and  so  unprecedented  for  somebody  to 
get  up  on  stage  and  say  ‘I’m  a  lesbian  and  Fm  singing 
about  my  lover.’  A  lot  of  women  got  into  going  to  these 
concerts.  If  the  person  had  sung  the  same  music  with 
slightly  different  words,  they  wouldn’t  have  gone.  It 
was  that  particular  message  that  was  the  most  important 
thing.  It’s  one  of  the  things  that  differentiates  ‘women’s 
music’  from  all  other  music. 

“In  terms  of  diluting  it,  I  think  that  the  message 
has  gotten  a  lot  more  sophisticated.  Women  are  con¬ 
cerned  now  not  only  about  being  lesbians  and  femi¬ 
nists,  but  also  with  a  lot  of  other  issues.  They  are  sing¬ 
ing  about  many  things.  The  message  of  lesbian  pride 
needs  to  be  said  over  and  over  until  the  oppression  is 
gone,  but  there  are  also  many  other  things  to  say.” 

Maxine  Feldman  is  suspicious  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  “Everyone  is  cleaning  up  their  act.  At  the  Cham¬ 
paign  festival  last  year,  I  was  the  only  listed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  ‘lesbian  feminist,’  the  only  one  that  had  the 
word  ‘lesbian.’  I  don’t  know  what  makes  them  think 
they’re  safe.  If  you  say,  ‘yeah,  I’m  a  dyke,’  then  what 
the  hell  does  anyone  have  to  use  against  you?” 

I  asked  Maxine  if  she  thought  that  changes  were 
justified  in  order  for  women’s  music  to  survive.  “So  far 
it  has,  hasn’t  it?  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  women’s  audience, 
where  would  women’s  music  be?  Where  would  any  of 

continued  on  page  12 
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Finding  Non-Sexist  Men’s  Music 


By  Michael  Glover 

Introduction 

A  lesbian  friend  introduced  me  to  women’s  music. 
With  a  grin  on  her  face,  Natalie  sat  me  down  one  fall 
afternoon  and  put  Margie  Adam  on  the  stereo.  I  was 
enchanted,  hearing  for  the  first  time  music  that  spoke  to 
my  emerging  gayness  and  delighted  me  musically,  too. 
“Letting  others  define  us  kppt  us  apart  /  Now  that  we’re 
together,  let  us  begin  /  Demanding  the  things  that  give 
us  the  wings  /  to  fly  .  .  .”  Adam  sang,  and  I  repeated 
those  lines  over  and  over  again,  looking  for  my  own  ways 
to  fly. 

Soon  I  had  a  small  collection  of  women’s  records  of  my 
own,  and  I  wore  them  out  on  the  ancient  machine  my 
parents  had  given  me  ten  years  before.  Somehow  the 
woman  spirit  still  managed  to  come  through  that  rickety 
machine,  and  I  played  those  songs  long  into  the  night. 

But  no  matter  how  excited  I  was  about  Margie  Adam 
or  Meg  Christian,  and  as  close  as  the  values  of  this 
women’s  music  were  to  my  own,  I  knew  that  as  a  man  I 
could  never  entirely  call  their  music  mine,  and  as  a  gay 
man  I  still  hungered  for  the  strong  gentle  voices  of  other 
men. 

Where  were  the  men?  Certainly  in  every  record  store, 
on  every  station  on  the  dial,  there  were  lots  of  men.  But  I 
didn’t  feel  any  more  a  part  of  their  world  than  most 
feminist  women  did;  those  men  weren’t  gay  —  or  at 
least  not  openly  —  and  they  certainly  weren’t  feminists. 

At  a  men’s  conference  in  1977  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  I 
heard  Geof  Morgan  sing  before  a  crowd  of  300  men  who 
were  actually  touching  each  other  —  holding,  hugging, 
and  kissing.  With  a  grin  that  could  melt  almost  any 
man’s  armor,  and  a  disarming  Tennessee  twang,  Geof 
sang  songs  of  how  we  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  of  our 
struggles  to  unlearn  the  roles  we’re  given  as  the  only  way 
to  be: 

Arm  in  arm,  hand  in  hand 

Walking  side  by  side 

Tearing  down  the  walls 

To  look  in  each  other’s  eyes 

To  find  a  place  where  it’s  o.k. 

For  a  different  kind  of  friend 

A  world  we’ll  build  together 

With  men  supporting  men 
We  sang  together,  tears  in  many  of  our  eyes. 

When  I  got  home  I  had  Morgan’s  address,  and  $5  and 
a  few  weeks  later,  his  tape  came  in  the  mail.  I  played  it 
until  it  broke.  Finally  I  was  listening  to  a  man  who  was 
singing  about  things  I  was  feeling.  Morgan  didn’t  touch 
my  gay  spirit  —  he  is  straight  —  but  the  walls  he  was 
working  on  tearing  down  were  as  much  a  part  of  me  as  of 
my  straight  brothers. 

Geof  Morgan  was  the  first  men’s  music  singer  I  found, 
but  slowly  I  learned  of  others,  and  the  listing  here  may 
seem  surprisingly  long  to  those  who  still  think  that 
men’s  music  does  not  exist.  The  musicians  have  defin¬ 
itely  been  here.  What  has  been  lacking  is  the  support 
system  of  concert  production  companies,  record  distrib¬ 
utors,  music  festivals  and  a  network  of  men  letting 
others  know  what  already  exists. 

This  listing  is  not  complete,  nor  is  it  the  product  of 
exhaustive  research.  It’s  simply  what  I  and  my  friends  are 
familiar  with  at  this  point.  If  you  know  of  others,  please 
write  and  tell  the  rest  of  us. 


Patrick  Haggerty.  Lavender  Country ,  1973,  Gay 
Community  Services  of  Seattle,  Inc. 

Even  eight  years  after  production.  Lavender  Country 
remains  the  most  radical  gay  men’s  album  in  existence. 
In  a  beguiling  nasal  country  voice,  Patrick  Haggerty 
sings  of  sissy  ways,  straight  white  patterns,  and  ripping 
“this  goddamn  system  down.”  In  “Back  in  the  Closet 
Again,”  Patrick  tells  of  a  revolution  led  by  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  Lords,  women,  workers,  and  a  battalion  of 
gay  men  with  “two  grenades  in  each  brassiere  /  Every 
purse  .  .  .  filled  with  Mace  /  Carbine  rifles  trimmed  with 
lace.” 

Patrick  also  sings  love  songs  —  those  that  go  beyond 
Hollywood  romance.  In  “I  Can’t  Shake  the  Stranger  Out 
of  You,”  he  sings  of  one  night  stands:  “looking  for  a 
trick  in  a  box  of  crackerjacks”;  in  “Straight  White 
Patterns,”  of  the  distance  that  keeps  us  men  apart:  “We 
never  seem  to  comprehend,  /  That  love  is  not  some  divi¬ 
dend  /  A  plot  to  get  more  than  we  spend.” 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  Lavender  Country, 
without  album  covers,  are  still  available  for  $5  from 
Faygele  ben  Miriam,  Rt.  1,  Box  92E,  Efland,  NC  27243. 

Michael  Cohen.  What  Did  You  Expect ?,  1973,  Folk¬ 
ways  Records  FS  8582.  Some  of  Us  Had  to  Live,  1976, 
Folkways  Records  FS  8583.  Available  from  Folkways 
Records  and  Service  Corp.,  43  West  61st  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10023. 

Michael  Cohen’s  two  recordings  are  fairly  well  known, 
both  because  they  were  released  by  a  major  label  and 
because  they  are  still  available.  His  music  is  quiet, 
gentle,  sensitive,  intense,  and  sometimes  melancholy: 
“And  I’ve  been  spending  these  nights  and  into  the  wee 
small  hours  talking,  making  love  to  the  red-haired  boy, 
who  had  the  pain,  and  now  the  power  .  .  .  But  I  still 
don’t  know  if  I’m  ever  gonna  reach  that  stage;  I  want  to 
feel  such  joy!  Got  so  much  inside  of  me,  don’t  know'if 
it’ll  ever  come  out.” 


Chris  Robison.  Manchild,  1974,  Gypsy  Frog  Records 
61974. 

Manchild  is  hippie  rock,  apparently  recorded  under 
the  influence  of  something  that  was  probably  quite 
wonderful  at  the  time,  but  which  has  lost  nearly  all  of  its 
redeeming  social  value  over  the  years.  The  album  in¬ 
cludes  a  couple  of  innocuous  love  songs,  but  is  mostly 
filled  with  such  treats  as  “You’ll  Never  Get  Cheated  by 
Your  Hand  (Oh  No!),”  recorded  at  Sasha  Ricky’s  All 
Nite  Cat  Pound.  Deservedly  out  of  print. 

Paul  Wagner.  To  Be  a  Man,  Trilogy  Record  Productions 
TS-711731.  No  date. 

Paul  Wagner’s  voice  is  quite  pleasant,  his  guitar  work 
adequate,  his  lyrics  vapid,  and  his  monotonous  pace  is 
that  of  a  dirge.  Perhaps  you  could  speed  it  up,  say  by 
playing  it  at  39  or  42  r.p.m.  instead  of  the  traditional 
33  Vs .  I  used  to  play  this  album  when  there  wasn’t  much 
else  around.  Out  of  print. 

Steven  Grossman.  Caravan  Tonight,  1974,  Mercury 
SRMl-702, 

If  I  were  ranking  gay  male  albums,  Steven  Grossman’s 
Caravan  Tonight  would  be  near  the  top  of  the  list. 
Steven’s  voice  is  beautiful,  his  lyrics  gentle,  smooth,  and 
full  of  power,  and  the  orchestration  sounds  like  it  was 
produced  by  a  group  working  together  —  unlike  so 
many  other  albums  that  have  a  lead  and  then  back¬ 
ground  music  pasted  on  underneath. 

In  the  title  song,  Steven  lets  go  as  his  lover  Austin 
prepares  to  set  out  “with  a  gypsy  in  his  eye,”  and  Steven 
lovingly  puts  patches  on  Austin’s  pants.  His  images  are 
of  strong  powerful  loves:  “You  see,  it’s  all  so  new  /  It’s 
all  so  grand  /  My  heart  is  sitting  /  Where  my  head  once 
belonged.” 

He  also  sings  of  the  Circle  Nine  (a  New  York  City 
bar),  of  the  docks,  and  of  one-night  stands:  “Well, 
there’s  one  thing  that  my  mama  never  said  /  You’re  a 
fool  to  give  candy  to  a  stranger.” 

Steven  Grossman  was  so  good  that  he  got  a  contract 
with  Mercury  and  produced  a  brilliant  album,  which 
Mercury  proceeded  to  let  die  on  the  vine  by  not  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Feeling  burned  by  his  experiences  with  the 
commercial  music  industry,  Grossman  rarely  performs 
today.  He  is  rumored  to  be  living  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  composing  music  for  a  women’s  band.  Caravan 
Tonight,  unfortunately,  is  out  of  print. 

Peter  Alsop.  Peter  Alsop,  1975,  Peaceable  Records  05. 
Asleep  at  the  Helm,  1977,  Flying  Fish  Records  034. 
Draw  the  Line,  1979,  Flying  Fish  Records  223. 
Uniforms,  June  1981,  Flying  Fish  256.  Available  from 
Peter  Alsop,  PO  Box  14 1,  Hollywood,  CA  90028. 

On  Asleep  at  the  Helm,  Peter  Alsop  plays  guitar, 
harmonica,  dulcimer,  and  sings  clever,  funny,  and 
usually  sensitive  lyrics.  He  is  blatantly  entertaining, 
heterosexual,  and  feminist  —  in  that  order  —  but  he  is 
such  a  good  musician  that  I  can  almost  forgive  his  politi¬ 
cally  incorrect  slips. 

Most  of  Alsop’s  songs  are  based  on  his  relationships 


with  women:  confronting  his  own  sexism,  working 
through  troubles,  making  love.  In  “Asleep  at  the  Helm” 
Peter  sings  of  men  having  “lost  our  way”;  in  “The  Bird  in 
the  Cage”  he  uses  the  image  of  men  keeping  women  as 
caged  birds  and  the  bird  finally  asks: 

How  can  I  learn  to  fly 

When  you  keep  me  in  this  cage? 

Now  I  know  that  if  I  stay 
I’ll  never  learn  to  sing 
So  I  am  going  far  away 
You  can’t  teach  me  a  thing! 

In  “Let  the  Woman  in  You  Come  Through,”  Peter 
explores  a  recurring  theme  of  men’s  music  —  that  of  the 
lonely  frightened  man  who  keeps  his  feelings  buried 
inside: 

You’re  holding  in  cause  you’re  a  man  who  never  cries 
I’m  not  as  tough  as  you,  my  friend, 

But  since  you  ask  for  my  advice  .  .  . 

Let  the  woman  in  you  come  through 
She’s  trying  to  let  you  know  she’s  there 
She  colors  everything  you  do 
And  the  man  in  you  gets  scared. 

I’m  not  familiar  with  Alsop’s  other  albums,  Peter 
Alsop  and  Draw  the  Line.  Uniforms,  to  be  released  in 
June  of  1981,  will  include  the  infamous  “Hopelessly 
Heterosexual”  —  a  supposedly  humorous  song  about  a 
straight  man’s  fears  of  getting  too  dose  to  gay  men;  a 
song  which  unleashed  a  storm  of  protest  from  gay  men 
after  Alsop  performed  it  at  the  1978  Los  Angeles  men’s' 
conference. 

Tom  Hunter.  Cornin' Home,  1977,  Long-Sleeve  Records 
101.  Our  Record,  1980,  Long-Sleeve  Records.  Available 
from  Long-Sleeve  Records,  22  Eugene  St.,  Mill  Valley, 
CA  94941. 

Cornin'  Home  is  another  of  my  favorites.  Although 
Tom  Hunter  performs  most  of  his  music  for  children, 
and  doesn’t  define  his  music  as  men’s  music,  his  Cornin’ 
Home  certainly  fits  with  the  other  music  in  this  listing, 
and  he  has  performed  at  at  least  one  men’s  conference  — 
a  California  men’s  gathering. 

Rather  than  calling  attention  to  his  politics  with  rhet¬ 
oric.  Hunter  draws  us  in  with  his  pure  voice,  gentle  lyrics 
and  playfulness,  singing  of  loneliness,  friends,  old 
people,  little  kids  and  their  parents. 

In  “Turning  It  Around,”  he  stays  home  while  Mary 
works: 

If  Matthew  wets  his  pants  again 
I  think  I’ll  lose  my  head. 

Billy  just  broke  an  antique  vase, 

And  two  more  fish  are  dead. 

The  toilet’s  clogged  with  someone’s  shirt  — 

Just  an  ordinary  day  ’round  here, 

And  when  the  wives  meet  this  morning  for  coffee 
I  think  I’ll  have  a  beer. 

In  “A  Gentle  Song,”  Hunter  recalls  his  friendships 
with  other  men: 

Like  the  only  way  I  know  you 
Is  to  stay  so  far  apart 

.  .  .  we’ve  never  shared  the  times  that  hurt, 
the  tenderness  and  tears  — 

That’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  men  do. 

Hunter  urges  us  to  open  up:  “and  as  we  learn  to  sing  / 
You’re  gonna  hear  our  voices  ring  /  In  a  gentle  song  for 
you,  my  brother.” 

Cornin'  Home  is  exactly  what  a  home  should  be  — 
warm  and  full  of  good  friends.  Our  Record  is  an  album 
of  Hunter’s  children’s  music. 

Tom  Wilson.  Gay  Name  Game,  1979,  Aboveground 
Records  101.  Available  from  Aboveground  Records,  PO 
Box  2131,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 

Reared  on  Broadway  theatre,  Tom  Wilson  fell  in  love 
with  Mary  Martin  in  her  Peter  Pan  drag  at  an  early  age. 
The  influence  of  Broadway  musicals  is  clear  in  Wilson’s 
music.  Accompanying  himself  on  the  piano,  Tom  sings 
“The  Love  That  Dare  Not  Speak  its  Name,”  “My 
Leviticus,”  “The  Day  After  Dade,”  and  other  light¬ 
hearted  pieces  of  fluff. 

The  Walls  to  Roses  Collective.  Walls  to  Roses,  1978, 
Folkways  FTS  37587.  Available  from  Folkways  Record 
and  Service  Corp.,  43  West  6 1st  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10023. 

Walls  to  Roses  is  the  work  of  a  17-member  collective 
of  gay  and  straight  men;  a  collective  that  began  forming 
at  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Men  and  Masculin¬ 
ity  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  in  March  of  1977.  Many  of  the 
men  who  have  released  their  own  albums  in  recent  years 
were  members  of  this  early  men’s  music  collective. 

This  album  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  men’s 
music,  providing  a  sampling  of  the  work  of  these  men. 
Included  are  Charlie  Murphy’s  “Gay  Spirit,”  Blackberri’s 
“When  Will  the  Ignorance  End?,”  Chris  Tanner’s 
“Brothers,”  Willie  Sordill’s  “Men  Friends,”  Fred  Small’s 
“Are  you  Karen  Silkwood?”  and  Geof  Morgan’s  “The 
Matador,”  sung  by  Charlie  Murphy. 

For  a  collective  spread  across  the  country,  with  very 
little  time  to  work  together,  the  resulting  album  is 
remarkably  cohesive,  and  includes  some  of  the  best  work 
of  each  of  the  musicians  involved. 

Tom  Robinson.  Tom  Robinson  Band:  Power  in  the 

Darkness,  1978,  Capitol  Harvest  Records  STB-11778. 

TRB  Two ,  1979,  Capitol  Harvest  Records.  Sector  27: 

Sector  27 ,  1980,  A&M  Records.  , 

continued  on  page  1 0 
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TRB  was  an  English  rock  group  that  came  together  in 
January  1977,  and  within  a  year  was  making  waves  with 
its  music  as  well  as  with  its  politics  of  fighting  racism, 
sexism,  and  anti-lesbian /gay  bigotry.  On  the  cover  of 
Power  in  the  Darkness ,  the  group’s  first  album,  Tom 
Robinson  explains: 

1  got  no  illusions  about  the  political  left  any  more  than 
the  right:  just  a  shrewd  idea  which  of  the  two  sides  gonna 
stomp  on  us  first.  All  of  us  —  you,  me,  rock  n  rollers, 
punks,  long-hairs,  dope  smokers,  squatters,  students, 
unmarried  mothers,  prisoners,  gays,  the  jobless,  immi¬ 
grants,  gipsies  ...  to  stand  aside  is  to  take  sides.  If  music 
can  ease  even  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  prejudice  and  intoler¬ 
ance  in  this  world,  then  its  worth  trying. 

Robinson  sings  of  many  kinds  of  darkness,  and  makes 
a  special  outreach  to  the  millions  of  lesbians  and  gay 
men  who  can  only  be  reached  through  the  straight 
media.  When  TRB  first  performed  “(Sing  If  You’re) 
Glad  to  be  Gay’’  in  London’s  Hyde  Park  in  1977,  the 
police  stopped  the  band  halfway  through  the  song. 
Within  a  few  months  “Glad  to  be  Gay’’  was  routinely 
played  on  British  radio. 

Their  second  album,  TRB  Two,  was  even  more  politi¬ 
cal  than  the  first  —  since  the  recording  company  had 
decided  to  market  the  album  as  a  “protest”  album. 

Soon  after  a  1979  U.S.  concert  tour,  TRB  disbanded. 
Robinson  then  helped  form  a  new  band,  Sector  27.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  differences  between  the  two  bands  to  New 
Musical  Express,  Robinson  said: 

What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  make  the  music  and  words  a 
whole  song  rather  than  just  a  set  of  lyrics  with  music  to 
back  them.  We’re  trying  to  say  something  by  the  totality 
of  music  and  words  that  couldn’t  be  said  in  any  other  way 
...  We  hope  that  the  song  and  the  lyrics  affect  you  at 
more  than  an  intellectual  level.  I’m  fed  up  with  making 
music  just  for  the  mind  and  not  for  the  body. 

Sector  27 ’s  songs  are  more  personal,  more  introspec¬ 
tive  and  revealing,  but  without  compromising  the  poli¬ 
tical  values  of  TRB . 


This  is  a  live  recording  of  a  concert  at  San  Francisco  s 
Hotel  Utah.  Shashi  is  an  openly  gay  jazz  singer  and 
pianist,  and  the  tape  intersperses  an  interview  with  the 
music,  with  Shashi  explaining  how  being  gay  is  only  one 
of  the  influences  on  his  art.  The  result  is  an  excellent 
radio  program,  but  after  the  first  hearing,  I  found 
myself  wanting  to  skip  the  talk  and  just  listen  to  Shashi  s 
full  rich  voice  and  music. 

The  tape  includes  “Come  What  May,”  “Everybody 
Wants  to  Go  to  Heaven  (Nobody  Wants  to  Die),”  and 
“Lover  Man.” 

Mark  Bunvan.  Mark  Bunyan,  1980,  Raven’s  Head 
Communications  80203-  22-minute  Dolby/ Stereo  cas¬ 
sette  tape.  Available  from  Raven’s  Head  Communica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  11472,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101. 

Mark  Bunyan  is  a  gay  British  cabaret  singer/song- 
writer,  coming  from  a  tradition  similar  in  some  ways  to 
American  Tom  Wilson.  Accompanying  himself  on  the 
piano,  Bunyan’s  songs  are  funny,  sophisticated,  and 
sensitive. 

One  of  the  best  cuts  on  the  tape  is  “Family  Secret,” 
where  Bunyan  describes  his  family  having  tea  with  Dad’s 
unmarried  sister  Vi,  “whose  best  friend  Doris  died  in  the 
war,”  with  Mum  rattling  on  about  how  a  woman’s  work 
taking  care  of  her  family  is  never  done. 

Willie  Sordill.  Please  Tip  Your  Waitress,  1980,  Folk¬ 
ways  Records  FTS  37582.  Available  from  Folkways 
Records  and  Service  Corp. ,  43  West  61st  St. ,  New  York, 
NY  10023. 

Willie  Sordill,  who  conceived  and  coordinated  the 
production  of  Walls  to  Roses,  has  also  released  his  own 
album,  Please  Tip  Your  Waitress.  Accompanied  by  his 
own  guitar  and  a  back-up  crew  of  local  Boston  music¬ 
ians,  Willie  sings  a  mixture  of  children’s  songs,  political 
songs,  and  songs  about  relationships  among  men. 

Included  is  Willie’s  best  song,  “For  My  Men  Friends,” 
which  was  also  on  the  Walls  to  Roses  album. 


Chris  Tanner  and  Charlie  Murphy.  Faggot  Brothers  of 
the  Moon,  1979,  Raven’s  Head  Communications  79105. 
60-minute  Dolby/ Stereo  cassette  tape.  Available  from 
Raven’s  Head  Communications,  PO  Box  11472,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94101. 

Faggot  Brothers  of  the  Moon  is  a  live  recording  of  the 
San  Francisco  performance  of  a  1979  cross-country  tour 
by  Chris  Tanner  and  Charlie  Murphy.  Following  a  short 
interview  with  Chris  and  Charlie,  the  tape  includes  ten 
songs  on  themes  like  teen  lust,  nuclear  nightmares,  and 
faggot  spirituality. 

This  recording  captures  the  high  energy  of  a  live  per¬ 
formance,  with  Charlie  and  Chris  performing  together 
and  individually.  Included  are  Chris’s  “Love  Light  and 
’50s  Medley,”  “Death  Dream  Vision,”  “Sensitive  Little 
Boy,”  and  “Strength  in  These  Hands”;  there  is  also 
Charlie’s  “Double  Love,”  “Ocean  Love,”  “Gay  Spirit,” 
and  “Faggot  Brothers  of  the  Moon.” 

Although  Charlie  and  Chris  are  no  longer  working  to¬ 
gether,  this  recording  remains  an  exciting  picture  of  a 
vision  of  faggot  love. 

Sashi.  Portrait  of  Shashi,  1979,  Raven’s  Head  Commu¬ 
nications  79109.  28-minute  Dolby/Stereo  cassette  tape. 
Available  from  Raven’s  Head  Communications,  PO  Box 
11472,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101. 


Geof  Morgan,  Nobody  Knows  You,  1978,  60-minute 
cassette  tape.  It  Comes  With  the  Plumbing,  1980, 
Nexus  Records  KC  102449.  Available  from  Geof 
Morgan,  c/o  Nexus  Records,  PO  Box  120875,  Nashville, 
TN  37212. 

Geof  Morgan  has  been  the  strong  sweet  voice  of  the 
American  men’s  movement  since  the  early  ’70s,  and  his 
songs  are  the  best-known  in  the  growing  field  of  men’s 
music.  Geofs  growth  as  a  singer/ songwriter  and  per¬ 
former  is  intertwined  with  the  growth  of  the  men’s 
movement,  and  many  of  his  songs  were  written  for  spe¬ 
cific  men’s  and  feminist  events. 

The  anthem  of  the  national  men’s  conferences,  “Men 
Supporting  Men,”  was  written  for  the  2nd  National 
Conference  on  Men  and  Masculinity.  (State  College,  PA, 
1976),  and  included  on  the  cassette.  Geof  s  “Take  Back 
the  Night”  (“To  walk  the  streets  when  we  choose  /  Take 
back  the  night  /  Make  it  something  we  all  can  use”)  was 
written  for  a  1979  rally  in  his  native  Nashville.  For  the 
5th  National  Men’s  Conference  (Los  Angeles,  1979) 
Geof  wrote  “The  Penis  Song”:  “What’s  that  hanging 
down  between  my  legs  /  Looks  like  a  sausage  between 
two  hard-boiled  eggs ...  I  It’s  my  penis  /  You  see  how 
much  has  truly  come  between  us.” 

Morgan  is  a  brilliant  performer,  grabbing  his  audi¬ 
ence  gently  and  holding  them  tight,  keeping  them  with 


“IVeVe  got  to  love  life  enough  to  struggle, 
the  choice  Is  one  we  each  must  make  alone. ' 

Share  the  excitement 
by  ordering  your 


now  available 
by  mail  order 

ONLY  $7.95* 

Includes  shipping 
FEATURING: 

Gay  Spirit 
Double  Love 
Under  Capricorn 
Dear  Men 
Mother  Ocean 
Love  Life 
Enough  to  Struggle 
No  More 
Burning  Times 
Healing  Song 


Charlie  Murphy’s 

premiere  album 


A  vibrant,  challenging,  visionary  journey 
for  those  who  believe  it’s  not  too  late! 


A  note  on 

Good  Fairy  Productions: 

We  are  a  group  of  gay  men 
committed  to  the  development 
of  a  healing,  life  affirming  cul¬ 
ture  among  men  In  harmony 
with  women,  children,  spirit, 
and  the  earth.  We  believe  In 
the  power  of  music,  poetry, 
drama,  and  other  cultural 
expressions  to  encourage, 
challenge.  Inspire,  and  unity. 
Particularly  in  this  period  of 
worldwide  upheaval,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessity  for  build- 
ing  more  nurturing  atvf  supportive 
relationships  in  every  aspect  of 
our  lives. 


Charlie  Is  currently  booking 
his  future  lours. 

For  Information  contact: 

Steve  Wells.  Good  Fairy  Productions, 
P.O.  Box  121 88,  Broadway  Sta., 
Seattle,  WA9B102 


Dear  Charlie  and  Good  Fairy  triends. 

Please  send  me _ copyfies)  of  your  new 

album.  CATCH  THC  FIRE,  and _ copyfies) 

for  my  triendfs)  who  I’ve  listed  on  the  next 
column.  Enclosed  Is  a  check  or  money  order 
(made  out  to  Good  Fairy  Productions)  In  the 

total  amount  of  $ _ ($7  95  per  album 

Including  shipping f.* 

Flame  _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ 

Zip - 


Also,  I’d  like  to  have  you  send  a  copy  at 
CATCH  THE  FIRE  to  these  friends  of  mine: 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City  _ 

Zip . 


_  State _ 


_  Please  Include  a  gilt  card  with  my  name 
when  you  mall  the  album. 


_  State  _ 


gen 


Mall  this  form  with  your  check  to: 

Good  Fairy  Productions.  P.O.  Box  12188, 
Broadway  Sta.,  Seattle.  WA  98102 


Name _ 

Address  _ 
City _ 

zip _ 


.  State . 


_ Please  Include  a  gift  card  with  my  name 

when  you  mail  the  album. 

^Washington  state  residents  odd  5.4%  sales  tax 


“A  sharp  and  literate  song  humor- 


-In  Touch 

“A  refreshing  sense  of  humor." 

-Gay  Community  News 
"Witty,  irreverent  songs." 


-The  Blade 


Stereo  L-P  available  from  Above¬ 
ground  Records,  Box  2191,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  PA  19103  $5.95,  plus 

$1 .00  postage  &  handling. 


him  as  he  forgets  his  lines  and  blushes,  blocking  the 
audience’s  temptation  to  put  him  on  a  pedestal.  His 
songs  are  easy  to  learn,  and  even  large  groups  of  men 
with  little  experience  singing  together  can  usually  man¬ 
age  to  make  them  sound  good. 

The  cassette  tape,  Nobody  Knows  You,  includes 
some  of  the  best  of  Morgan’s  earlier  work:  “The  Mata¬ 
dor,”  “Men  Supporting  Men,”  “I  Want  to  be  Silly,”  and 
“Shoulder  to  the  Wheel.”  The  tape  is  of  Morgan 
performing  alone,  accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar 
and  banjo. 

The  record,  which  was  worked  on  by  a  group  of 
straight  and  gay  women  and  men,  includes  six  of  the 
songs  from  the  tape,  but  on  the  record  these  cuts  are 
backed  by  full  orchestration,  which  almost  turns  them 
into  new  songs. 

In  listening  to  the  tape  and  the  record,  I  hear  a  long 
history  of  growth  in  Morgan’s  music  and  politics:  from 
the  seemingly  biologically  determined  view  of  sexual 
objectification  in  the  early  cut  “It  Comes  With  the 
Plumbing”  to  a  stance  of  taking  full  responsibility  for 
ending  rape  in  “Stop  It”:  “.  .  .  don’t  we  understand  / 
That  we’ve  got  to  stop  it,  can’t  we  see  /  .  .  .  that  it’s  you 
and  me.” 

Geof  Morgan  is  fighting  sexism,  supporting  men,  and 
making  music  that  pulls  all  of  us  closer  together. 

Blackberri.  Blockberri,  1979,  Raven’s  Head 
Communications  79106.  28-minute  Dolby/Stereo  cas¬ 
sette  tape.  Available  from  Raven’s  Head  Communica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  11472,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101. 

Finally,  1981,  Bea  B.  Queen  Records.  Available  July 
1981  from  Bea  B.  Queen  Records,  1005  Market  St. 
#207,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

Blackberri  is  one  of  the  few  third  world  performers 
producing  men’s  music  today.  Originally  a  singer/ song¬ 
writer  for  predominantly  straight  bands,  his  music  today 
reflects  his  involvement  with  gay,  feminist,  and  third 
world  concerns. 

Blackberri  is  a  live  recording  of  a  June  1979  concert  in 
San  Francisco.  Accompanying  himself  on  the  acoustic 
guitar,  he  sings  of  gay  love,  black  culture  and  politics. 

Included  are  “Come  On  Now,”  “It’s  OK,”  “Closer  to 
Your  Friend,”  and  “When  Will  the  Ignorance  End?.” 
The  tape  also  contains  a  short  interview  with  Blackberri. 

Blackberri  has  a  long  history  of  being  gay  —  he  says  he 
came  out  when  he  was  three.  Since  1968  he  has  been 
open  about  his  gayness,  and  his  sureness  of  who  he  is 
comes  through  solidly  in  his  music. 

His  background  is  in  rock  and  roll  bands  in  the  early 
’70s  in  Tucson,  Arizona  —  first  a  band  called  Huck,  and 
then  another  called  Gunther  Clint,  then  one  of  the  city’s 
top  groups.  While  in  Clint,  he  sang  his  first  love  songs 
for  men,  and  although  the  other  straight  members  of 
the  group  were  ostracized  for  playing  with  a  queer, 
Blackberri  says  the  band  stuck  behind  him. 

After  moving  to  San  Francisco  in  1974,  he  taught 
himself  to  play  the  guitar,  and  now  accompanies  himself 
as  he  sings.  He  says  he  doesn’t  direct  his  music  at  gay 
people  exclusively  —  although  he  clearly  identifies 
himself  in  his  music  as  gay  —  and  his  support  comes  not 
only  from  gay  men,  but  also  from  women,  blacks,  and 
students. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  Blackberri  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  to  raise  money  for  his  own  album,  Finally,  which 
should  be  out  by  early  July  of  1981.  Judging  from  his 
past  performance,  it  promises  to  be  very  good. 

Charlie  Murphy.  Catch  the  Fire,  1981,  Good  Fairy  Pro¬ 
ductions.  Available  from  Good  Fairy  Productions,  PO 
Box  12188,  Broadway  Sta.,  Seattle,  WA  98102. 

In  his  concerts  Charlie  Murphy  tells  the  story  of  his 
mother’s  reaction  to  Charlie’s  first  concert  as  an  openly 
gay  man  in  his  home  town  of  Baltimore  —  his  mother 
telephoned  a  bomb  threat  to  the  church  where  the 
concert  was  being  held. 

Most  people  won’t  feel  that  frightened  by  Charlie’s 
music,  for  the  revolution  he  is  working  for  is  deceptively 
simple:  “the  development  of  a  healing,  life  affirming 
culture  among  men  in  harmony  with  women,  children, 
spirit  and  the  earth.”  But  his  mother  is  right  to  see  the 
power  in  that  change. 

Catch  the  Fire,  Charlie’s  first  album  which  was  just 
released  this  month  on  the  Good  Fairy  label,  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  breadth  of  Charlie’s  commitment  to 
change.  He  urges  us  to  build  “more  nurturing  and  sup¬ 
portive  relationships  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives.” 

As  an  openly  gay  man,  Charlie  is  working  in  coalition 
with  feminist,  third  world,  and  other  leftist  political 
groups.  In  “Gay  Spirit”  and  “Double  Love,”  Charlie 
sings  of  the  beauty  of  our  love  for  each  other;  in  “Dear 
Men”  he  urges  us  to  lay  our  armor  down.  He  sings  of 
what  pollution  is  doing  to  our  oceans,  and  of  what 
nuclear  madness  is  doing  to  us  all. 

Charlie  ends  one  of  his  songs,  “Burning  Times,”  with 
a  chant  composed  by  a  woman,  a  chant  of  the  names  of 
the  goddesses:  “Isis,  Astarte,  Diana,  Hecate,  Demeter, 
Kali,  Inanna.” 

When  Charlie  first  performed  this  song  at  the  1978 
Los  Angeles  men’s  conference,  the  chant  electrified  and 
transformed  the  500  men  and  women  there  into  a  sea  of 
power  and  love. 

I  see  this  chant  as  a  symbol  of  the  potential  of  men’s 
music:  learning  from  and  acknowledging  our  debt  to  the 
women  who  have  paved  the  way,  and  also  clearly  aware 
that  we  have  to  find  our  own  new  pathways. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  PAID  FOR  BY  THE 
MARIPOSA  EDUCATION  AND 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

The  signficance  of  bodily  germs  and  secretions  to 
disease  transmission  through  food  and  water  pollution 
and  public  sanitation  is  well  recognized,  whereas  — 

The  signficance  of  bodily  germs  and  secretions  to 
disease  transmission  through  sex  contact  unfortunately 
has  not  been  taught  to  the  public. 

Almost  100  years  after  universal  acceptance  of  the 

Sierm  theory  of  disease,  it  is  appalling  that  every  male  and 
emale  is  still  not  being  taught  the  responsibility  to  wash 
genital  and  rectal  areas  before  and  after  sex  contact, 
eliminating  those  acquired  and  one’s  own  germs  and 
secretions,  in  protection  of  one’s  own  health  and  that  of 
one’s  sex  partner. 

An  important  health  factor  is  remembering  the  lower 
digestive  tract  as  a  source  of  infectious  germs  including 
those  which  may  cause  urethritis  in  the  male  and  vaginitis 
in  the  female.  Here  are  some  highlights  from  our  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  booklet  (Available  in  English,  French  and  Spanish.) 

THE  NEW 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
FOR  EVERYONE 

Personal  Hygiene  is  Significant 
to  VD  PREVENTION  and  Good  Health 
Not  to  teach  washing  before  and  after  sex  contact  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

PAGE  2:  PERSONAL  HYGIENE  -  WASHING 
THE  SEXUALLY  ACTIVE  MALE 

Careful  washing  after  sex  contact  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  catching  VD.  The  germs  that  cause  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea,  as  well  as  some  other  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  are  sensitive  to  soap  and  water. 

WASH  BEFORE  SEX  CONTACT 
FOR  HYGIENIC  PURPOSES 

IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  INTERCOURSE: 

Soap  genitals  working  a  bit  of  soft  mushy  soap  into 
urinary  opening. 

Rinse. 

Repeat  procedure. 

Then  urinate  (which  may  sting). 

Extended  exposure  or  delay  before  washing 
diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  this  preventive  measure. 
Washing  is  doubly  important  since  even  in  the  absence  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  other  sexually  transmitted  germs 
can  cause  infections  such  as  NGU  (non-gonococcal 
urethritis)  or  NSU  (non-specific  urethritis). 

If  lubricants  are  involved  in  the  sex  act,  use  watersolu-  . 
ble  preparations  that  will  wash  away.  Do  not  use  an  oil 
base  that  will  leave  a  film  to  trap  the  germs. 

NOTE:  The  foreskin  that  covers  the  head  of  the  penis 
may  trap  germs  which  can  cause  infections.  Therefore, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  washing  the  uncir¬ 
cumcised  penis. 

When  vaccines  against  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  will 
have  been  developed,  personal  hygiene  will  remain 
necessary  to  prevent  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 
For  example:  A  gonorrhea  vaccine  will  not  prevent  approx¬ 
imately  half  of  tne  reported  cases  of  male  urethritis  which 
are  not  gonorrhea. 
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Infectious  germs  which  are  always  found  in  the  lower 
digestive  tract  may  be  transmitted  from  the  rectum  during 
sex  activities.  Among  the  dangerous  germs  present  may 
be  the  virus  which  causes  hepatitis,  and  parasites  which 
cause  gastro-intestinal  disorders  if  they  enter  the  mouth 
(anal-oral  route). 

The  male  and  female  mucous  membranes  (especially 
those  of  the  aenito-urinary  system)  are  highly  susceptible 
to  infection  by  some  of  these  germs  from  the  rectum, 
which  may  cause  urethritis  in  the  male  and  vaginitis  in  the 
female.  For  example:  as  a  result  of  careless  wiping  from 
rectum  toward  vagina  by  the  female  after  toilet,  germs  are 
easily  spread  to  the  vagina  where  they  may  cause  infec¬ 
tions,  and  from  which  they  may  be  transmitted  during 
vaginal  as  well  as  rectal  intercourse.  Therefore,  females 
must  not  wipe  in  the  direction  of  rectum  to  vagina  .... 

Personal  hygiene  before  and  after  sex  contact  can  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  bidet,  a  low  bathroom  fixture,  design¬ 
ed  to  facilitate  washing  for  disease  prevention  and  proper 
cleansing  after  toilet.  Not  everyone,  unfortunately,  has 
been  adequately  informed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
bidet.  It  is  not  found,  for  instance,  in  homes  or  hotels  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
widely  used  and  significant  to  personal  hygiene.  Good 
hygiene  requires  careful  washing  of  genital  and  rectal 
areas  before  and  after  sex  activities. 

Men  and  Women:  Learn  also  about — 

The  significance  during  treatment  of  no  sex  contact 
which  may  spread  the  disease,  and  particularly  during 
treatment  for  urethritis,  no  alcohol  which  may  irritate  the 
GU  system,  delaying  cure.  The  importance  of  a  follow-up 
visit  to  the  physician  to  see  if  further  treatment  is  required. 

For  the  sexually  active  male  only  —  the  germicidal 
preparation  (Sanitube®  )  for  use  after  intercourse  to  pre¬ 
vent  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  available  in  U.S.A.  from  cer¬ 
tain  pharmacists  or  Sanitube  Co.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  10549. 

For  the  sexually  active  female  —  certain  commercial¬ 
ly  available  vaginal  contraceptive  foams,  creams,  sup¬ 
positories  and  jellies,  which  also  have  germicidal  proper¬ 
ties  that  may  prevent  VD. 

Send  your  tax-deductible  contribution  for  a  copy  (quan¬ 
tities  available.)  Help  us  educate  the  public. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  VD,  INC. 

335  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10013 
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Intimate  moments  can  make  for  pleasant  memories,  but  occasionally, 
something  a  lot  less  pleasant  lingers  as  well — crabs,  for  example.  Now  there’s 
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those  women  be  without  the  women?  Nowhere.  And  I 
hate  to  see  women  being  used  and  then  having  them 
say,  ‘well ,  we  got  to  go  off  to  the  straight  world  now,  see 
you  suckers.’  That’s  how  I  feel  about  that,  and  I  know 
that’s  going  to  make  a  lot  of  people  angry  with  Maxine 
Feldman,  but  I  don’t  care,  they’ve  been  angry  with  me 
for  years  anyway.  Who  the  hell  made  them?  The  wom¬ 
en’s  audience.  And  who  in  that  audience  made  them? 
The  lesbians. 

“1  think  what’s  going  to  happen  is  that  lesbians  are 
going  to  reclaim  it.  Yes,  because  what’s  being  said  now? 
Nothing.  I  find  myself  terribly  disappointed  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  records  and  concerts  that  have  no  content.  Prob¬ 
ably  someone  will  say,  ‘why  are  you  sitting  in  jury  on 
that?’  and  1  say,  ‘because  that’s  why  “women’s  music” 
quote  unquote,  which  was  always  a  nice  name  for  lesbi¬ 
an  music  anyway,  exists.’  It  was  lesbians  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  music.  It  always  had  some  political  content, 
some  content  about  our  lives,  our  lifestyles,  whether  it 
was  working  mothers  or  lesbian  mothers  or  whatever.  I 
think  birds  and  trees  are  very  nice,  but  I  don’t  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  me.  Maybe  it’s  because  I’m  an  ur¬ 
ban  kid.  I  like  rivers  and  trees  and  I  think  there’s  room 
for  that,  but  all  these  songs  today  about  them  I  find 
boring.” 

I  asked  June  Millington  if  she  felt  that  broader  out¬ 
reach  would  lead  to  a  dilution  of  the  political  message. 
She  said,  “I  feel  totally  sincere.  I  think  that  if  you  are 
really  secure  in  who  you  are,  then  there’s  no  reason  to 
be  defensive  about  being  available  to  anybody.  Why 
should  you  be?  Just  by  being  who  you  are,  that’s  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  itself. 

“If  performers  are  not  deluding  themselves  inside, 
then  they  are  not  diluting  their  product.  I  can’t  speak 
for  what’s  going  on  inside  themselves,  but  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  diluting  themselves  by  putting  their 
product  out  on  a  wider  market,  then  that’s  what’s  hap¬ 
pening.  But  if  they  feel  really  strong  within  themselves 
and  in  their  identity  and  what  they  are  doing,  then 
there’s  no  way  that  anybody  can  touch  them.  The  fact 
that  people  who  aren’t  into  them  and  their  ideas  are  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  music  should  really  be  giving  them  ener¬ 
gy.  A  lot  of  times  resistance  can  offer  up  a  lot  of  energy, 
especially  if  it’s  changed  around,  and  somebody 
changes  their  mind.  There  are  born-again  Christians, 
hopefully  there  will  be  born-again  feminists,  of  both 


sexes. 


■o 


ay  *  lesbian, 
three  tim.es 
on  stage- 

Complaints  about  the  content  of  albums  and  the 
performer’s  attitudes  during  concerts  seem  to  be  heard 
more  often  lately.  Twelve  years  of  women’s  music  has 
led  to  a  growing  set  of  standards  and  expectations  in  the 
lesbian  community.  Mary  Farmer,  who  in  addition  to 
distributing  records  also  works  at  Lammas,  a  women’s 
bookstore  in  Washington,  D.C.,  told  me  that  she  has 
heard  many  complaints.  “They  say  that  they  are  sick 
and  tired  of  this  and  that  and  they’re  not  going  to  buy 
the  records  anymore.  Or  the  cover  of  this,  or  they  don’t 
like  the  lyrics  of  that,  or  this  concert,  this  person  didn’t 
say  one  political  word  and  pissed  them  off.  There’s  a 
variety  of  stuff  that  you  hear.” 

Trish  Karlinski  also  hears  many  complaints.  One 
person  called  her  after  a  concert  to  say  that  the  perform- 
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er  “should  have  at  least  said  ‘lesbian’  three  times  from 
the  stage.” 

Many  artists  turned  to  women’s  music  after  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  straight  industry  in  which  they  had  no 
power  over  the  content  or  packaging  of  their  work. 
Now,  instead  of  pressure  from  straight  industry  execu¬ 
tives,  they  get  it  from  women’s  audiences.  They  are 
pressured  not  only  to  express  the  melange  of  political 
and  emotional  ideals  of  the  audience,  but  also  to  fulfill 
the  audience’s  fantasies  of  that  glowing  presence  up 
there  in  the  spotlight. 

Margie  Adam  and  Meg  Christian  have  both  dis¬ 
cussed  their  alcoholism  publicly,  attributing  some  of 
the  cause  to  the  pressures  of  their  careers.  Back  in  1974, 
Margie  Adam  said,  “I  think  that  the  audience  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  happening 
at  the  same  time  that  are  putting  pressure  on  the  artists. 
There  are  definitely  needs  being  made  clear  to  me  that 
the  audience  has  about  having  their  experience  trans¬ 
lated.  I’m  also  learning  first-hand  that  there  are  needs 
that  I  have  as  an  artist,  as  well  as  a  woman,  that  need  to 
be  met  by  the  audience.” 

Kay  Gardner  attributes  many  of  the  pressures  to 
the  star  system.  “Our  whole  society  is  geared  to  it.  It’s 
hard  to  stop  buying  into  it.  The  big  star  —  look  what 
we  got  in  the  White  House,  an  actor.”  She  describes  the 
pressures  of  the  star  system  within  women’s  music: 
“When  some  people  start  looking  up  to  you  as  some 
kind  of  a  star,  thinking  that  that  person  is  better  than 
somebody  else,  or  more  gifted,  it’s  an  awful  lot  to  live 
up  to.  You  go  into  a  community,  and  some  people  ig¬ 
nore  you  because  they  don’t  want  you  to  think  that 
you’re  better  than  they  are,  and  some  people  literally 
grovel.  You’re  just  treated  strangely.  They  don’t  treat 
you  like  a  person.  The  more  that  star  system  is  empha¬ 
sized,  the  more  that’s  going  to  happen.  That’s  alienat¬ 
ing,  and  that’s  what  I  think  has  happened  with  women 
who  are  being  pushed  as  Top  40s  or  into  that  mold. 
And  it’s  not  where  women’s  music  belongs.  I  hope  we’re 
all  trying  to  discover  that  we’re  all  gifted  in  one  way  or 
another.  Maybe  some  of  us  are  role  models,  and  that 
will  happen.  But  let’s  not  elevate  it  to  the  point  of 
ridiculousness.” 

Another  pressure  on  artists  is  resistance  fom  the 
audience  to  their  change  or  growth,  which  may  come 
from  artistic  or  financial  considerations.  When  an  artist 
changes  her  image  drastically,  or  “cleans  up”  her  lyrics, 
lesbians  may  wonder  which  is  the  real  person.  One  les¬ 
bian  artist  (not  interviewed  for  this  article)  reportedly 
told  a  music  reviewer  who  questioned  the  political  con¬ 
tent  of  her  new  album  that  her  role  as  a  performer  and  a 
musician  is  not  to  make  lesbians  feel  good  about  them¬ 
selves  or  to  give  approval  for  being  dykes.  She  apparent- 
•ly  finds  it  a  coincidence  that  lesbians  have  been  her 
main  financial  supporters. 

Ultimately,  the  lesbian  audience  can  withdraw 
their  support  from  an  artist  by  not  buying  records  or 
concert  tickets,  and  by  not  offering  the  largely  unpaid 
work  that  has  made  the  women’s  concert  circuit  and  fes¬ 
tivals  possible.  Mary  Farmer  thinks  “they  may  start  to 
desert  people  who  they  think  are  deserting  them.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  outreach  and  broadening  of 
their  audiences  that  many  artists  are  doing  now  may 
help  to  protect  them  from  a  loss  of  popularity  in  what 
for  them  may  seem  like  an  undependable  and  limited 
market. 


heterosexism 
can  be  cured! 


Holly  Near  finds  the  expectations  of  the  audience 
unfair.  “I  know  that  it’s  very  scary  to  people  to  think 
about  people  like  me  getting  real  famous,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  I  can’t  promise  you  that  next  year  I  won’t  de¬ 
cide  to  hell  with  all  this,  I’m  going  to  play  Las  Vegas.  I 
won’t  make  that  promise.  But  you  can’t  make  those 
promises  to  me  either.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  all 
next  year  will  be  Jesus  freaks  or  multi-national  corpora¬ 
tion  presidents.  I  don’t  feel  like  I  need  to  make  any 
more  promises  than  you  do.  I  don’t  foresee  that  hap¬ 
pening.  I  don’t  think  that  just  because  a  lot  more 
people  know  my  music  that  I’m  all  of  a  sudden  going  to 
become  irresponsible  and  a  sell-out.  But  in  the  past,  a 
few  people  we  all  put  a  lot  of  our  hopes  and  dreams  in 
either  killed  themselves  or  changed  and  left  us  and  we 
feel  betrayed.  I’m  sorry  that  happened,  but  neither  I 
nor  any  of  the  people  who  are  presently  doing  progres¬ 
sive  music  can  carry  the  burden  of  doubt  all  the  time. 

“The  more  we  can  let  go  of  that  possessive  feeling 
about  our  artists,  the  less  hurt  we’ll  be  if  for  some  rea¬ 
son  they  make  changes  in  their  lives  that  aren’t  the  ones 
we  wanted  them  to  make.  They  didn’t  end  up  doing  it 
just  like  we  planned  for  them.  It’s  not  fair  to  them,  and 
living  with  the  pressure  of  that  does  damage  to  their 
creativity.  I  do  think  you  have  every  right  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  them.” 

Do  the  artists  owe  anything  to  their  audiences? 
Says  Maxine  Feldman,  “I  think  women’s  music  is 
accountable  to  the  women  who  are  out  there.  There  are 
expectations  raised  by  the  publicity  that  has  been  put 
out  about  who  the  performer  is.”  Maxine  feels  that 
women  should  always  question.  She  referred  me  to  her 
own  experience  in  singing  “Angry  Atthis”  12  years  ago. 
“If  I  hadn’t  questioned  why  we  couldn’t  hold  each 
other’s  hand,  if  no  one  had  ever  questioned  that,  we 
wouldn’t  be  having  this  conversation  today.” 
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Where  will  women’s  music  be  heading?  How  will 
lesbian  audiences  respond?  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
directions  that  seem  likely.  One  is  to  increase  outreach. 
This  might  meet  more  financial  needs,  and  serve  politi¬ 
cal  purposes.  It  may  also  mean  larger  concerts,  higher 
prices,  and,  possibly,  alienation  of  lesbians.  The  other 
direction  is  towards  smallness:  a  coffeehouse  circuit, 
smaller  concerts,  cassette  tapes.  The  drawbacks:  lack  of 
money,  and  possibly  a  “private  party”  atmosphere. 

Most  likely,  because  it  already  is  happening, 
women’s  music  will  go  in  both  these  directions  simul¬ 
taneously.  I  hope  it  is  obvious  from  this  article  that  au¬ 
diences  have  a  lot  of  responsibility  in  keeping  their 
music  flowing.  Although  I  hate  to  see  it  as  an  either/ or 
situation,  the  fact  is  that  within  women’s  communities, 
money  is  limited.  There  is  probably  going  to  be  a  very 
clear  connection  between  the  choices  of  lesbians  and  the 
future  of  women’s  music. 
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Oregon 

Continued  from  Page  4 
gays  for  the  rest  ot  the  legislative 
session.  The  session  is  scheduled 
to  end  in  July. 

Nevertheless,  gay-rights  organi¬ 
zations  continue  to  pursue  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Atiyeh.  “We  feel  that  if 
we  could  have  half  an  hour  with 
him  we  could  educate  him  that 
’gays  are  the  most  harassed  group 
in  Oregon,”  said  Vetri.  “The 
problem  is  he  doesn’t  want  to  be 
educated.” 

Considerable  doubt  has  been 
faised  about  Atiyeh’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  stemming  the  rise  in  vio¬ 
lence  against  Oregon  minority 
groups.  His  office  has  failed  to 
make  changes  to  sections  of  the 
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governor’s  bill  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Oregon 
has  labeled  unconstitutional.  The 
belief  is  that  Atiyeh  wants  the  po¬ 
litical  credit  for  proposing  the  leg¬ 
islation,  even  though  it  it  likely  to 
be  overturned  by  a  court  after  his 
reelection. 

Rep.  Gretchen  Kafoury,  a 
staunch  advocate  for  gay  people 
since  her  election  in  1976,  also 
accused  Atiyeh  of  “playing  poli¬ 
tics”  with  the  bill. 

Vetri  said  that  the  city  council 
of  Eugene  will  take  up  a  measure 
similar  to  the  statewide  anti-har¬ 
assment  bills  next  month. 

—  filed  from  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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COMMUNITY 
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o  feminist  self-help  center 
Self-Help  Groups:  lesblon  heolth 

issues.  Menopause. 
Herbol  healing. 
Others 


Open  House  Regularly  Scheduled 
Monthly  Slide  Shows  — Available  for 
Groups 

women-worker,  oiuned  ond  controlled- 
639  Moss,  five.,  Cambridge  547-2302 


GARY  BUSECK  and 
STEPHEN  ANSOLABEHERE 

ATTORNEYS 


landlord/lease  problems 
wills/probate 
real  estate  transactions 
relationship  contracts 


income  tax 
criminal  &  civil  trials 
injury  claims 
partnerships/corporations 


FREE  INITIAL  CONSULTATION 

426-9244 

2  Park  Square,  Boston,  MA  02116 


behavior 
associates 
of  boston 

Serving  the  Community 

•  Weight  Control  •  Social  Skills  Training 

•  Anxiety  Reduction  •  Phobias 

•  Depression  •  Hypnosis 

•  Assertiveness  Training  '  Counseling 

•  Gay  and  Lesbian  Couples  Counseling 

For  a  consultation  with  one  of  our  licensed 
psychologists,  social  workers  or  career  counselors, 
t  call  262-9116 

Insurance  Accepted 

45  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


“VINTAGE”  by  _ 

■  in 


a  signed  limited  edition  serigraph 


GALLERY  IN  THE  SQUARE 

665  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA02116 
617/426-6616 


Boston  Shoppers  Guide 


Lee  Judith  Orloff,  Ph.D. 
Licensed  Psychologist 

serving  the  gay  community 

relationship  and  family 
issues,  weight  control, 
stress  reduction,  relaxation 
assertiveness  training 

354-7939  insurance 

Cambridge  accepted 


Stained  Glass 

traditional  &  contemporary 
custom  desisns  &  etchings 
restorations 


Joe  Fleming,  mfa 

265-2289 

eveninss 


SILK  SCREEN  PRINTING 


Fast,  professional  service. 
High  quality  custom  work. 
No  order  too  large  or  small. 
Special  projects  considered. 

Tee  shirts,  banners,  signs  our  specialty. 

(617)426-4031 


Ralph  Bullowa/ screen  printer 

727  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 02111 


ABOVE  TIDE  INN 

Where  you  can  vacation  and  yet 
still  have  the  feeling  of  home. 

20  Beach  Street,  Ogunquit,  Maine  (207)  646-7454 


WHATEVER  YOUR  TAXI  NEEDS 
CALL  BOSTON’S  PREFERRED 

TAXI  COMPANY 


CORNER  OF  NEWBURY  AND  HEREFORD  STREETS 
BOSTON.  M A  02116  TELEPHONE  266-0300 


DELIVERING  PEOPLE  AND  PACKAGES 
24  HOURS  A  DAY  SINCE  1920 

DON’T  TAKE  A  CHANCE— TAKE  A  CHECKER 

(Radio  Dispatched) 


healthy  teeth  . . .  Richard  R.  Bankhead,  DDS 

they're  a  team  effort  Paul  O.  Groipen,  DDS 

1259  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
617  364-5500 

*  Mon.-Sat.  &  evenings 


FisherTravel  367-3490 

•  Fisher  Travel  Assoc. 

Harry  A.  Fisher  j 

111  Charles  Street 
Boston.  MA  02114 

AGENTS  FOR: 

Bermuda  Holidays  Swans  Art  Treasure  Tours 
Caribbean  Holidays  N.Y.  Theatre  Weekends 
Munich  Oktoberfest  Relais  et  Chateau  Hotels 
One  Week  September  18 
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Community  Voices 


tacky  artwork  and 
censorship 

Dear  GCN, 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  my  article  in 
print  in  your  fine  newspaper.  I  only  wish  that  in 
our  discussions  that  either  you  or  I  had  thought  to 
say  something  about  artwork.  Personally  I  found 
the  cover  art  of  the  May  9th  issue  of  GCN  to  be 
very  tacky.  It  calls  to  mind  a  stereotyped  swishy 
faggot  pretending  to  be  a  woman.  Fortunately, 
your  readers  are,  I  think,  intelligent  enough  to 
ignore  one  mistake. 

On  the  brighter  side  —  my  compliments  on 
your  Gay  Comedy  News.  My  favorites  are  “Gay, 
Dead,  and  Proud”  and  “Community  Vices,” 
especially  the  letter  from  Howard  Gumbles.  You 
made  me  laugh  out  loud  in  public!  Please,  more 
humor!  Your  back  cover  ad  (a  take-off  on  the 
Advocate  ad  in  The  New  York  Times),  a  very 
serious  and  timely  presentation,  is  also  very 
funny.  And  then,  there  was  that  letter  from  East 
Upchuck,  Vermont!  Life  is  like  that. 

Continue  the  good  work.  .  .  . 

...  I  forgot  to  add  to  my  letter  of  May  22nd  at 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph:  “Hopefully  you 
will  be  intelligent  enough  not  to  repeat  this 
mistake.  Perhaps  you  will  even  have  the  grace  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  mistake.” 

I  have  just  now  read  the  letter  from  Janet  Fay 
(Crazy  Ladies  Bookstore,  Cincinnati,  OH)  in  the 
May  23rd  GCN  and  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  her.  The  cover  that  announced  the  articles  on 
Lesbian  SM  was  also  offensive  to  me  and  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  until  the  damage  was  done.  Still,  I 
cannot  support  your  action  of  removing  that  issue 
of  GCN  from  your  shelves  when  your  customers 
have  come  to  expect  to  find  it  there.  You  certainly 
have  a  legal  right  to  refuse  to  sell  it.  What  I 
question  is  the  wisdom  of  your  action  that 
supports  and  encourages  a  spirit  of  censorship 
that  has  been  growing  in  feminist  and  lesbian 
communities  for  some  time  now.  Surely  we  can 
criticize  without  censoring.  I’m  glad  you  don’t 
run  the  country.  Fahrenheit  451  here  we  come! 

That  issue  of  GCN  gives  the  topic  of  Lesbian 
SM  more  balanced  coverage  than  you  will  find  in 
most  of  the  feminist,  Lesbian,  or  gay  press.  Is 
that  perhaps  your  unstated  reason  for  removing 
the  May  9th  GCN  from  your  shelves? 

Incidentally,  the  term  gay  woman,  while  it  may 
not  be  our  preferred  nomenclature  at  this  time,  is 
a  synonym  for  Lesbian.  If  we  can  feel  comfort¬ 
able  to  call  ourselves  dykes,  usually  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt,  I’m  not  going  to  worry  about  being  called 
gay. 

Sincerely, 

Janet  Schrim 
Oakland,  CA 


Design 

Director 

Gay  Community  News  is 

looking  for  a  Design 
Director.  Graphic  Arts 
skills  necessary  as 
well  as  a  commitment  to 
feminism  and  social  change. 
Low  salary  plus  medical 
benefits.  June  15  opening. 
Address  inquiries  and 
resumes  to  Amy  Hoffman, 
GCN,  22  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02108  or  call 
(617)  426-4469. 


a  private  matter 

Dear  GCN, 

At  a  time  when  the  right  wing  is  mounting  an 
increasingly  effective  attack  on  our  rights, 
shouldn’t  we  stop  attacking  each  other?  I  am 
referring  to  the  split  over  the  issue  of  man/boy 
love.  I  have  seen  several  years  of  hard-fought 
effort,  by  both  women  and  men,  go  down  the 
tube  in  Cincinnati,  all  because  of  one  alleged 
incident.  A  private,  consensual,  relationship 
between  a  boy  and  a  man  was  reportedly  exposed 
after  the  boy  was  caught  having  sex  with  another 
boy  (see  GCN,  Vol.  8,  No.  43).  The  privacy  of 
these  individuals  was  grossly  violated  by  a  sexist 
patriarchal  court  system,  but  also  by  some 
lesbians. 

I  am  not  claiming  to  understand  man/boy  love, 
but  I  do  know  that  male  sexuality  is  different 
from  my  own.  To  try  to  compare  male-male  rela¬ 
tionships  with  men’s  oppression  of  women  is  a 
mistake.  There  are  plenty  of  killings  and  forcible 
rapes  of  women  for  me  to  worry  about,  without 
concerning  myself  about  consensual  sex  among 
males.  Frankly,  I  don’t  have  that  much  interest  in 
male  sexual  response.  But  some  of  my  sisters  seem 
to  think  this  issue  is  more  important  than  any 
others.  I  would  not  want  gay  men  to  try  to  tell  us 
how  to  structure  our  relationships:  it’s  none  of 
their  damned  business.  This  incident  is  a  private 
matter  between  the  boy,  his  mother,  and  the  man 
—  but  not  our  lesbian  community. 

As  a  result  of  some  women’s  strong  feelings  on 
this  issue,  the  lesbian  community  is  split  —  all 
over  a  men ’s  issue!  The  gay  men’s  community  has 
lost  some  hard  workers  for  lesbian-gay  rights, 
and  it  seems  hopeless  in  Cincinnati  that  the 
women  and  men  can  ally  against  our  common 
enemies.  How  can  we  expect  gay  men  to  respond 
to  our  demands  for  support  of  feminism,  if  we  are 
attacking  their  private  sexuality?  Lesbians  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  without  getting  involved 
in  an  issue  that  we  don’t  really  understand. 
Name  Withheld  By  Request 
Cincinnati,  OH 


swingshift 

Dear  GCN, 

The  timing  of  the  article  on  Swingshift  was 
excellent  for  us.  This  issue  reached  San  Francisco 
just  as  we  returned  from  our  tour.  The  month 
before  Lesbian/Gay  Freedom  day  is  one  of 
heightened  awareness  and  activity  in  the  gay 
community.  We’re  playing  in  Mainstream  Exiles 
(a  progressive  gay  cultural  festival)  in  mid-June 
and  on  the  stage  at  the  Lesbian/Gay  Freedom 
day,  so  we  were  thrilled  with  the  exposure  and  the 
timing.  The  article  actually  brought  people  to  our 
gig  last  night.  Thanks. 

If  you  receive  any  inquiries  about  the  band 
please  refer  them  to:  Joan  Lefkowitz,  460  14th 
Street,  #3,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94108,  (415) 
863-7369.  Joan  is  our  tour  manager. 

Sincerely, 

Naomi  Schapiro 
San  Francisco,  CA 


Reporter 

Wanted 

Gay  Community  News  is  looking 
for  a  part-time  reporter  to  cover 
the  “Boston  beat’’  —  activities  of 
local  lesbian/gay  groups,  state 
house  and  city  politics,  police 
activity,  and  violence.  News 
writing  experience  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  feminism  and  social 
change  are  necessary.  Extremely 
low  salary  plus  medical  benefits. 
Open  immediately.  Please  contact 
Amy  Hoffman,  Managing  Editor, 
Gay  Community  News,  22 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02108,  (617)  426-4469  if  you  are 
interested. 


consenting  adults 

Dear  People: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  making  possible  the 
forum  on  lesbian  S/M,  especially  Janet  Schrim’s 
cogent  and  beautifully  reasoned  article,  “S/M 
for  Feminists.” 

The  radical  political  context  in  which  I  find 
myself  having  to  defend  the  S/M  sexual  prefer¬ 
ence  is  that  of  liberatarian  activists  (and  the  per¬ 
sonal  context  is  bisexual)  but  the  problems  are  es- 
sentiallythe  same,  and  Schrim’s  arguments  apply 
with  equal  persuasiveness. 

Libertarian  thinkers  have  the  same  concern  as 
feminists  that  to  partake  in  S/M  is  to  follow 
patterns  conditioned  into  us  by  the  authoritarian 
oligarchy  (ch.  patriarchy).  I  have  not  seen  anyone 
so  beautifully  argue  against  this  as  when  Schrim 
comments,  “I  ask  them  to  consider  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  their  charges.  If  we  are  not  capable  of 
consent  in  regard  to  S/M,  are  they  capable  of 
consent  in  regard  to  their  sexuality?” 

But  the  opposition  may  go  on  to  reply  that  they 
haven’t  given  in  to  the  conditioning  as  we  S/M 
people  have.  Now,  since  we  are  guilty  until  pro¬ 
ven  innocent  and  thus  cannot  establish  our  own 
free  will  and  sanity,  weS/M  people  must  establish 
instead  that  S/M  is  intrinsicallynot  a  thing  the 
patri-olig-archy  could  condition  anyone  into.  I 
see  three  elements  here: 

(1)  S/M  is  actually  very  radical.  As  far  as  the 
charge  that  its  use  of  power  makes  S/M  a  micro- 
ism  of  the  authoritarian/oppressed  status  quo, 
Schrim’s  elegant  answer  holds:  “Because  we  dare 
to  be  playful  with  power  we  violate  a  cardinal 
rule,  that  power  in  our  society  is  a  deadly  serious 
‘game’  —  nothing  like  our  erotic  tableaux  .  .  . 
our  use  of  power  may  be  profoundly  subversive  to 
the  existing  power  sturcture.”  The  power  struc¬ 
ture  is  based  on  fear;  S/M  is  based  on  trust.  Like 
other  forms  of  play,  S/M  is  one  of  the  means  — 
maybe  the  most  potent  —  we  have  for  channeling 
aggressive  impulses  into  non-oppressive 
recreative  results. 

(2)  For  the  powers  that  be  to  condition  us  to 
such  a  radical  position  would  be  to  undercut  their 
own  position.  Considering  this,  it  is  doubtful  they 
would  ever  want  to  carry  out  such  conditioning. 
And  they  recognize  this:  as  Schrim  says,  “S/M 
lacks  respectability  in  the  power  structure.”  If  it 
can  be  argued  that  S/M  would  serve  as  opiate  for 

the  mostest 

Dear  GCN, 

I  began  reading  Ms.  Sudell’s  story,  “Another 
First  for  Billie  Jean,”  and  only  made  it  partially 
through  the  article  when  I  grabbed  my  favorite 
weapon,  pen  and  paper,  to  compose  this  letter. 

Ms.  Sudell  is  terribly,  terribly  misinformed  in 
making  the  statement,  “Now  Billie  Jean  has 
become  the  first  prominent  American  athlete, 
man  or  woman,  and  one  of  the  first  popular 
public  figures  in  any  field,  to  acknowledge  having 
had  an  affair  with  a  member  of  the  same  sex.” 
Quote,  unquote. 

Come  on,  GCN,  let’s  do  at  least  a  “ little ” 
reasearch  before  we  print  “our”  articles.  Really, 
now,  it  wasn’t  all  that  long  ago  that  David 
Kopay’s  book  was  “out  and  about.”  (1976,  I 
think?)  In  case  anyone  is  wondering,  the  book 
was  entitled  merely,  The  David  Kopay  Story. 

How  soon  MOST  of  us  forget. 

I’m  not  one  of  your  “mosts”! 

Aerial  Donnie  Hutchinson 
Mason,  Michigan 

P.S.  The  “Gay  Comedy  News”  was  lots  of  fun.  I 
particularly  enjoyed  the  back,  full  page,  $225.00 
advertisement.  I’ve  got  a  wonderful  idea  .  .  .  tell 
all  of  your  friends  to  save  $1.10,  buy  GCNinstead 
of  “what’s-its-name,”  you  know,  the  one  with 
the  pink,  over-the-phone-by-mail,  prostitution 
pages. 

in  hiding 

Dear  People, 

Concerning  NOLAG’s  vote  36-33  against  man- 
boy  love,  not  only  might  I  have  to  hade  a  Jew, 
Black,  etc.  for  a  possible  right  wing  dictatorship, 
but  I  might  now  also  have  to  hide  a  boy  and  his 
adult  lover  from  the  36. 

For  this  reason,  I  sincerely  urge  the  Left,  In- 
between,  and  right  authoritarians  to  do  battle 
solely  with  each  other,  ’till  death  do  you  part, 
thereby  saving  me  the  stress  of  having  to  hide  still 
another  group  of  innocent  people. 

Gaily  yours, 

Jeremy  Richards 
Denver,  CO 


a  certain  sort  of  person,  it  can  countered  that  no 
S/M  devotee  feels  more  alive  than  when  s/he  is 
indulging  in  hirs  “paradoxical  pleasures,”  or 
more  vivified  in  all  mental  aspects  than 
afterwards. 

(3)  But  even  granting  a  reason  for  it  to  desire 
such  conditioning,  does  the  power  structure  have 
the  capability  of  carrying  it  out?  Can  something 
collectivistic,  conformist  and  pragmatic  use 
something  individualistic,  adventurous  and 
erotic?  Nominally  perhaps;  the  power  structure 
might  urge  or  force  a  pornographer  to  create  S/M 
literature  for  destinations  of  its  own  choosing  or 
by  pure  imitation  generate  its  own.  But  whoever 
responded  to  this  would  respond  WITH  HIRS 
OWN  UNCOOPTABLE  FEELINGS;  it  would 
be  to  the  S/M  gestalt,  not  the  oligarchic  one,  that 
s/he  was  responding.  To  “condition”  people 
into  a  radical  mode  in  this  way  would  actually  be 
to  liberate  them  —  not  at  all  the  power  structure’s 
cup  of  tea. 

Libertarian  thinkers  understandably  are  not  as 
concerned  as  1  feminists  with  active  crusading 
against  S/M  since  many  other  of  their  concerns 
are  more  directly  urgent  to  them.  But  even  if  they 
would  not  oppose  or  proscribe  S/M  activity  or 
people,  I  have  the  feeling  most  of  them  wouldn’t 
want  their  sister  to  marry  one.  And  I’d  feel  more 
comfortable  in  a  society  where  though  other 
people  might  not  want  to  do  what  I  do  they 
recognized  its  viability  as  an  alternative  mode, 
where  I  didn’t  have  to  endure  unwarranted 
disapproval  or  condescension. 

Helping  people  to  recognize  the  real  benign 
nature  of  S/M  is  a  necessary  step  toward  a  climate 
of  true  tolerance.  It’s  an  uphill  battle  in  this 
society  where  as  Schrim  points  out  sex  is  still  not 
really  respectable  —  where  play  itself  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  undervalued  and  somewhat  suspect  — 
but  writing  like  hers  should  make  a  major  differ¬ 
ence.  I  hope  this  debate  will  continue  in  these 
pages.  I’d  like  to  hear  more  from  articulate 
opponents  of  S/M;  it’s  exhilirating  to  consider 
seriously  serious  arguments  and  learn  thereby.  I’d 
like  to  hear  more  from  Schrim  (and,  of  course, 
other  S/M  advocates),  and  I  may  possibly  have 
more  to  add  myself. 

Again,  thanks  .  .  . 

Joanna  Lancaster 

good  for  your 
health 

Hey  Friends: 

Thanks  Thanks  Thanks  for  the  “Gay  Comedy 
News”  issue.  It  was  an  enjoyable  (and  even 
healthy)  treat.  Your  take  off  on  the  Advocate’s  ad 
in  the  Times  was  especially  entertaining.  When  I 
came  across  their  ad  a  month  ago,  I  wanted  to 
throw  up  all  over  David  Goodstein’s  designer 
jeans.  He’s  turned  me  off  (intellectually  speak¬ 
ing)  for  a  long  time  with  his  editorials  on  how 
more  “respectable”  gays  (very  seldom  does  he 
mention  lesbians)  should  come  out  of  the  closet. 
As  I  read  more  from  him,  I  came  to  understand 
his  unfortunate  definition  of  “respectable”  was 
based  solely  on  income  and  ego. 

The  Advocate  has  been  an  important  com¬ 
munication  network  in  the  past,  but  thank 
god(dess)  a  friend  turned  me  on  to  GCN.  Keep  on 
covering  midwest  and  “small  town”  gay/lesbian 
news.  We’ve  been  ignored  for  a  long  time.  I  think 
people  from  larger  cities  would  be  surprised  at  the 
lesbian/gay  strength  and  energy  that  at  least 
“smolders,”  if  not  “burns”  in  cities  like  Fort 
Wayne  (where  ne’er  even  a  bathhouse  exists  for 
100  miles  around!).  Anyone  wishing  to  get  in 
contact  with  Ft.  Wayne’s  gay /lesbian  community 
can  write  to  PO  Box  12501,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN  46863. 
Strength  and  warm  regards, 

Kent  Neuhouse 
Ft.  Wayne,  IN 

it’s  been  real 

Dear  GCN, 

About  “On  Nude  Pictures”  by  Michael 
Thompson. 

I  found  nothing  at  all  offensive  about  this 
article  and  the  pictures. 

The  pictures  were  very  real  and  I  didn’t 
consider  them  porno. 

How  could  I  be  outraged  by  beauty  and  reality. 

Thanks  for  a  great  newspaper. 

Sincerely 

N.A. 

Ipswich,  MA 
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Classifieds 

PERSONALS _ 

MOUSIE  MOUSIE  WILDFLOWER 
You  and  H  adore  the  heat 
But  I  am  absolutely  beat. 

All  my  love,  Porcupine. _ 

BOSTON  HOST  IS  SOUGHT  BY 
mature  Gr  p,  Fr  a/p  GWM  4  museum  & 
gallery  hopping,  sightseeing,  conversa¬ 
tion  &  sexual  pleasures.  Write  C. 
Textor,  241  6th  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10014.  (45) 

FREE  WEEK  VACATION  IN  NYC 
In  July  for  yng  boy  under  20.  Be  my 
companion  &  enjoy  the  best  of  the  Big 
Apple  w/40  yr  old  college  prof.  Will  pay 
airfare  &  all  expenses.  Send  me  letter, 
phone,  photo.  R.  Hart,  1430  -Franklin 
#204,  Denver,  CO  80218. _ (46) 

Prof  LF  27  needs  a  friend.  I’m  caring  & 
optimistic,  &  love  art,  math,  growth  & 
gentleness.  GCN  Box  423. _ (46) 

HOUSEBOY  WANTED— SUMMER 
Young,  trim,  GM,  non-smoker  or  doper. 
Live  on  beautiful  lake,  sail,  fish,  &  travel 
to  Calif.  Send  description,  photo, 
phone,  Box  6593  Teall  Station,  Syra- 
cuse,  NY  13217. _ (46) 

GWF,  39,  w/sense  of  humor,  sks  intelli¬ 
gent  GF  30-45,  as  friend/lover,  to  share 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  things  hiking,  bik¬ 
ing,  camping,  &  frisbee  plus  dancing, 
movies,  etc.  GCN  Box  420. _ (45) 

BOSTON  WOMEN:  MICHIGAN 
Women’s  Music  Festival  will  be  Aug 
13-16.  If  you’d  like  to  work  on  arranging 
buses  and/or  low-income  outreach,  pis 
call  Maida  at  426-4469.  Let’s  make  the 
festival  a  process,  not  a  product.  (s) 

Vacation  or  live  in  California's  Sierra 
Nevada  Mts  —  37,  longhair,  beard, 
Aries,  Jewish,  mellow  Steve,  Box  79,  Mt 
Aukum,  CA  95656  &  (209)  245-6004.  (45) 

WOMEN:  FICTION  WRITERS 
group  forming.  Will  meet  biweekly  for 
support  &  feedback.  Call  Leslie 
524-2902  (Boston). _ (s) 

MEXICAN  LESBIAN 
Lesbiana  mexicana  quisiera  correspon- 
dense  con  lesbianas  en  los  Estados 
Unidos  en  espanol.  Leticia  Islas,  17 
Oriente  #10,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico. 

(44-48  even) 

GAY  AIRWAVES 

List  of  gay  radio/cable  TV  shows  in  US, 
Canada.  $1,  John  Zeh,  Box  19158, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45219, _ (c) 

Where  to  obtain  Video  tapes  for  the 
discerning  viewer,  send  $2.00  cash  & 
prepaid  envelope.  GCN  Box  408.  (45) 

BiF  30s  looking  to  meet  bi  or  gay 
women  for  fun,  conversation,  gd  times. 
GCN  Box  418 _ (45) 

GAY  HARVARD  ALUM  GP  FORMING 
Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  to 
Rofes  c/o  GCN  22  Bromfield  St., 
Boston,  MA  02108. 

Cambridge:  A-League  women’s  fast- 
Ritch  softball  team  seeks  players, 
especially  a  pitcher.  Call  Ellen  ASAP 
723-2624  days. _ (c) 

GWF  30  sks  GF  25-35  for  drinks  dinner 
good  conversation  &  friendship.  If 
anything  further  develops  we’ll  take  it 
one  step  at  a  time.  Why  don’t  we  take  a 
chance?  GCN  Box  409. _ (43) 

If  you  wish  to  respond  to  a  box  number 
in  any  of  our  ads,  send  to  GCN  Classi¬ 
fieds,  Box  ,  22  Bromfield  St., 

Boston,  MA  02108. 

REAL  ESTATE 

VERMONT 

The  hideaway  you  always  dreamed  of? 
3  acres  on  a  Vt  hillside  —  one  rm  cabin, 
no  heat,  elec  or  running  water,  but  a 
year-round  mountain  stream  just  10  yds 
away.  Nearest  neighbors  almost  a  mile 
off.  Weston,  VT  right  in  heart  of  Green 
Mt  Nat  Forest.  Will  sell  or  lease  on  long 
term  basis.  (617)  259-0063. _ (c) 

SERVICES _ _ 

Gay  Counseling  &  cognitive  therapy. 
Fee  is  on  a  sliding  scale  &  initial 
interview  is  without  charge.  Howard 
Nalt,  547-5906.  (45) 

Carpenter  —  decks  &  stairs,  windows  & 
doors  installed  &  repaired.  All  size  jobs, 
Jim  522-5317. _ (45) 

TROUBLED  GAYS 

Let  me  help  you  accept  your  sexual 
preference,  learn  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  human  problems  like  depression, 
lonellnes,  low  self  esteem.  Initial 
interview  at  no  charge.  Ruth  Chessman 
Psychotherapist  (617)  923-0428.  (46) 

DIELANOV:  ARTIST 
Professional  artist  serving  gay  com¬ 
munity.  Portraiture  speciality,  for  info 
call  lan(617)  327-3018.  Lv  message  if 
nec.  _ (47) 

MASSAGE  THERAPY 
Healing  synthesis  of  Shiatsu  (acupres¬ 
sure),  muscular  work,  and  reflexology 
(foot  massage).  Mick  Hazen  522-9164. 

J(48) 

MARRIED  MEN  GAY/BI  GROUP 
You  are  not  alone!  Therapy  group  for 
Gay/Bi  married  men  forming  to  focus 
on  related  issues.  Call  Francis 
Giambrone,  MA  661-4070  or  451-1398. 
_ (28) 

NATICK-FRAMINGHAM  AREA 
Feminist  Therapist 
Experienced,  Supportive,  Discreet 
Joyce  Fishman,  RN-AASECT  Certified 
Reasonable  Fees.  655-8618  Eves. 


No  time  to  paint,  paper,  fix  it?  For  qual¬ 
ity  home  repair,  restoration,  decoration 
call  Will  265-0348  day  or  night. _ (25) 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  GROUP  FOR 
GAY  PROFESSIONALS 

Therapy  group  for  gay  professionals 
(men)  now  being  formed  by  a  licensed 
clinical  psychologist.  Gay  &  general 
issues  of  personal  adjustment,  relation¬ 
ships,  &  self-conception.  For  more  info 
re  group  call  Dr.  Meshoulam,  491-3801 
or  write  GCN  Box  419.  Blue  Shield  & 
othr  hlth  ins  paymnts  accepted.  (43) 


COUPLES  GROUP 
Now  Forming 

BELLVILLE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Copley  Square 
(617)266-1450 
For  Further  Information 
Insurance  Accepted 


Quality  child  care  in  my  home 

on  Beacon  Hill.  Weekdays  and  some 
evening  hours  available  at  this  time. 
367-8038, 8-10  am  —  Barb. _ (c) 

Housekeeping  services  done  by 
experienced  efficient  cleaner. 
Excellent  references  available.  Call  Bob 
(617)427-3829. _ (41) 


BELLVILLE  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Copley  Square 
Individual,  Group,  Couples  & 
Family  Counseling; 
Career  Assessment 
Assertiveness  Training 
By  &  For  Gay  Men  &  Lesbians 
(617)  266-1450 


GAY  MALE  THERAPIST 
Interested  in  working  with  men  who 
experience  sexual  difficulties,  have 
issues  with  relationships,  work,  family 
or  socialization  skills.  I  can  work 
w/you  individually,  in  your  relationship 
or  in  grp.  Together  we  can  be  creative  to 
bring  about  the  changes  you  want.  Lv 
message  at  262-4194  Charles  Hanna- 
gan,  MA.  Ins  accept.  _ (46) 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  FOR  WOMEN 
Individual  and  group  counseling  for 
women.  Lesbian/feminist  perspective. 
Janus  Counseling  Asociates  (617) 
661-2537.  _ (45) 


MASS.  BAY 

COUNSELING  ASSOCIATES 

INDIVIDUALS,  COUPLES 
AND  GROUP  COUNSELING 
ALCOHOL  COUNSELING 
HYPNOTHERAPHY 
SEX  THERAPY 
INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 
(617)  965-1311  for  appt. 


MASTERCARD/VISA 
Wd  you  like  a  MASTERCARD  or  Visa? 
You  may  obtain  one  regardless  of 
your  previous  credit  history. 

For  information  send  $20  to 
Houston  Credit  Counselors 
1713  Westheimer,  Houston,  TX  77098 
Money  back  guarantee  (46) 

ROOMMATES _ 

Wkg  quiet  GM  sks  respons  M  rmte  to 
share  sunny  Park  Dr  3  rm  apt,  10  min 
walk  to  Pru,  2  min  to  Fenway  T.  Nice 
nghborhd.  Avail  7/1.  No  drugs.  $190/mo 
Inc  ht/hw.  Eves  (61 7)  536-9557.  (47) 

W.  Roxbury  LF  26  sks  same  to  share 
roomy  modern  2  br  apt  in  quiet  nbhd. 
Must  be  clean  &  nonsmoker.  142.50+ . 
June  15. 469-2267. _ (45) 

Three  men,  one  gay,  two  straight, 
looking  for  gay  men  or  women,  Bi,  or 
straight,  to  live  in  a  commune  type 
setting  in  Salem,  NH  area.  35  min  to 
downtown  Boston.  Should  have  trans¬ 
portation.  Hoping  to  find  house  by 
March.  Write  (in  a  little  detail  of 
yourself  and  desires)  In  C/O  GCN  Box 
372.  (c) 

TWO  FLOORS  OF  A  HOUSE! 
Sunny  &  roomy  3  bdrm  apt  on  quiet  st  in 
Brighton  nr  T  &  shops.  Summer  sublet 
w/poss  option  to  lease  $625/mo  inc  ht  & 
hot  water.  254-8551 . _ (c) 

LF  22  sks  LF  22-28  for  charming,  fun  2 
br  apt  in  Newton  Upper  Falls.  225+. 
May  1.  Nr  T,  Pike,  9,  128.  No  smokers, 
cats.  Yard,  garden,  fully  furnished.  Kelli 
964-3245, 4-9  pm  or  965-3068,  days,  (c) 
IMMENSE  SOMERVILLE  LOFT 
seeks  third  roommate.  Private  bedroom 
&  lots  of  common  workspace.  $1 55/mo 
incl  heat.  Call  Nancy  628-0617. _ (c) 

LF,  2  cats,  1  dog  sk  rmte  neat  veg  for 
apt  in  les-owned  bldg  in  JP.  $115  plus. 
Porch,  trees,  washer,  dryer.  Near  T. 
Cats  OK.  Call  Katie  522-3008. _ (c) 

Jam  Plain  3  blks  to  Pond  prof  GM  sks 
same  28  pis  to  share  sunny  peaceful  2 
br  apt  in  old  bldg  $225  htd  522-1341. 
_ (45) 

GF,  24,  sks  apt/hse  w/roommate(s)  in 
Framingham  area.  Max  225/mo.  Quiet, 
friendly.  Let’s  look  together,  or,  if  you 
already  have  place,  call  757-3829.  (45) 

Male  wanted  to  share  Ige  2  bdrm  apt 
Brookline  Village  nr  MBTA.  Avail  June 
1,  possible  option  for  Fall.  Dave  or 
Harvey  (61 7)  739-6825.  _ (46) 

LESBIAN  ROOMMATE  WANTED 
Lesbian  wanted  to  share  sunny  2  bdrm 
apt  in  Gloucester.  162.50  pis  util. 
281-1543  keep  trying  I’m  hard  to  reach, 
no  tobacco  please.  Avail  7/1. _ (47) 


South  End  summer  sublet.  GM  36 
wants  resp  mature  quiet  neat  non- 
smoker  w/good  humor  for  2  br  sunny 
renov  apt.  $225/mo  inc  util.  424-1380, 
eves  &  wknds. _ (46) 

SUMMER  SUBLET 

3  GM  sk  1  GM  for  Somerville  sublet  July 
1-Aug  31.  Veg  non-smoker  w/political 
awareness.  $166.50/mo.  Nice  place, 

good  folks.  Peter  625-2243. _ (46) 

DORCHESFER-MELVILLE  PARK 
GM  wanted  to  share  Ig  apt  on  Red  Line 
near  stores,  banks,  etc.  Pay  Vb  rent  & 
util.  Nice  area,  gay  owned,  6/1. 
825-5009,  lv  message  &  phone.  (47) 

RESORTS _ 

Clean,  Comfortable,  Inexpensive 
Convenient  To  All,  Friendly 
CARL’S  GUEST  HOUSE 
68  Bradford, 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(617)  487-1650 
May  thru  November 


Aspasia  Guest  House  —  womon  owned 
&  operated,  cntrl  loc,  shrd  bath,  pkng, 
reasonable  rates,  928  Bradford  St, 
Provincetown,  MA  (61 7)  487-2511.  (48) 

SUMMER  ’81  UPCOUNTRY  NH 
First  Class  Country  Inn.  Award  winning 
dining/pub,  tennis,  swimming,  golf 
attractions  color  brochure  write  Box  W, 
Mt  Washington  Valley,  Jackson  Village, 
NH  03846. _ (47) 

PROVINCETOWN 

Stay  at  the  Plaza  Guesthouse  when  you 
come  to  Provincetown  seas,  rates  22 
sg.  32  db.  Parking,  share  bath,  quiet 
street  central  location.  11  Pearl  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657.  (617)  487-1818 
come  soon! _ (42-9/6  even) 

Reasonably  Priced 
Guest  Rooms 
Cottages  &  Apartments 
At  The  New 
NORMANDY  HOUSE 
184  Bradford 
Provincetown  MA  02657 
(617)  487-1197. 


FOR  SALE 

Jeeps,  cars,  truck  available  thru 
government  agencies  in  yr  area.  Many 
sell  under  $200.  Call  (602)  941-8014  ext 
6648  for  your  directory  on  how  to 
purchase. _ (45) 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Coastal  Maine:  Funky,  comfortable 
womyn’s  rooming  house.  Harbor  views, 
fishing  village  —  reasonable  rates  wk 
exc  by  arrangement.  Sea  Gnomes’ 
Home,  Box  33,Stonington,  ME  04681. 
June-Sep. _ (46,50,4) 

INSTRUCTION _ 

GUITAR  LESSONS 

Local  songwriter  performer  accepting 
beginning  students  —  folk,  rock,  jazz, 
theory  songwriting  ear  training  sliding 
fee  scale.  Maxine  738-9213. _ (46) 

The  Women’s  Writer’s  Center,  Inc:  an 
independent  institute  offering  a  year¬ 
long  program  of  writing  workshops  and 
women’s  literature.  81-82  Visiting  Fac¬ 
ulty  include:  Broumas,  Cliff,  Grahn, 
Griffin,  Lerman,  Smith.  For  more 
information:  WWC,  Cazenovia  College, 
Cazenovia,  NY  13035. _ (45) 


JOBS  WANTED 

WOMAN  TRUCKDRIVER 
Seeks  truck  job  long  or  short  haul.  Pre¬ 
fer  gay  partner.  Clean,  responsible  & 
dependable.  Lynn  (314)  962-1045  (St. 
Louis,  MO)  Serious  only. _ (45) 

MOVERS _ 

Community  Movers  of  by  &  for.  4  years 
experience.  Very  careful,  cheap,  fast 
movers  with  pads  &  dollies.  Reliable. 
Dennis  925-5088. _ (45) 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  CO. 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
With  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers 
Piano  and  hoisting  specialist 
Any  time  of  day  —  any  day  of  year 
No  overtime  charges.  354-2184  (c) 

Shanana  Plus:  Lesbian  Movers. 

Six  Years  Local  Experience. 

436-2583 _ (45) 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Weaver/Designer  needs  weaver  to  work 
in  studio  20  hrs/wk,  also  weaver  & 
stitchers  for  piecework,  hrs  flex.  Pis 
call  Jeff  522-2476. _ (45) 

Deli  help  needed.  Full-time,  split  shift. 
Great,  easygoing  atmos.  No  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  Danny  at  536-5545  before 
1 1 :30  am  or  after  2:30  pm. _ (45) 

Exciting  new  rest  in  Ogunquit,  ME 
needs  working  chef  or  1st  cook.  Broil- 
ing,  sauteing  a  must.  (207)  646-3976.  (45) 

MEDICAL  BILLING  MANAGER 
Responsible  for  all  billing  in  gay- 
oriented  medical  clinic.  Supervise  staff 
of  4-6.  Minimum  requirements:  BA  in 
Business  or  Health  Admin  or  2  yrs 
experience  in  health  setting.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  automated  billing  preferred. 
Salary  mid-teens  plus  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Avail  7/15/81.  Send  resume  to: 
FCHC  16  Haviland  St,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

' _ (46) 

WANTED _ 

Woman  &  10  yr  old  daughter  Ikg  for  4-5 
rm  2  bdrm  apt  in  or  near  Pierce  schl  dist 
in  Brookline.  2nd  fir  or  above.  Need 
parking.  Cheap  or  xtra  reas  rent.  Gretch- 
en  731  -6341  ams  to  8:30,  or  eves.  (46) 

TRAVEL  COMPANION 
Cultivated  M  seeks  same.  Drv  Tuscany, 
Florence  &  Venice  Oct  reserve  air  now 
shr  costs  etc  GCN  Box  421. _ (45) 

APARTMENTS _ 

Stoughton  very  private  2  bdrm  mod. 
$450  inc  all  utils.  (617)  482-6576, 
344-2921. _ (46) 

SOUTH  END  WORCESTER  SQ 
Lg  bdrm,  "L”  shaped  LR  &  DR  area, 
share  bath  on  same  floor  $285/mo.  Ref 
&  sec  dep  req.  247-0570. _ (46) 

DORCHESTER-MELVILLE  PARK 
GM  wanted,  Ig  2  bdrm  apt  on  Red  Line; 
students  or  professional.  825-5009, 
Chuck.  Avail  6/1. _  (46) 

HELP!  APT  NEEDED  JULY  1 
Interracial  couple  moving  from  San 
Francisco.  Both  therapists  active  In  gay 
community.  Need  2  or  3  bdrm  in  Bost/ 
Camb/Brook  area.  Have  dog.  Can  pay 
up  to  600/mo.  Call  Jeff  (617)  267-7889 
eves  and  weekends. _ (46) 


SUMMER  SUBLET 

Harvard  Sq,  fully  furnished,  stereo, 
color  TV,  tres  chic.  June  8  to  Sept.  8. 
$450/mo.  491-3558.  Professionals  pre¬ 
ferred _ (45) 

DORCHESTER— JONES  HILL 
3  bdrm  7  rm  apt  on  Red  Line.  Lg  yard, 
utilities  sep.  825-5009  for  info.  Other 
apts  avail.  Also  call  owner  —  no  fee. 
_  (45) 

RIDES _ 

Driving  to  Minnesota  June  15  or  16. 
Plan  to  take  3-5  days  for  trip  depending 
on  developments  along  the  way.  Look¬ 
ing  for  warm,  congenial,  straight-look¬ 
ing,  sexy,  well-built  travel  companion  in 
20’s  or  early  30’s.  All  expenses  paid. 
Possibility  of  return  trip  to  Boston  by 
way  of  southern  route.  Can  be  fun  trip 
with  some  sightseeing  &  close  relation¬ 
ship.  Write  Tom,  GCN  Box  422  giving 
personal  description,  name,  phone  #. 
Pref  picture  w/letter.  Planning  same 
type  trip  to  Wash  DC,  July  20. _ (45) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Women  rehearsing  for  theatre  fest  — 
Cauldron  Experimental  Theatre  has 
space  available  some  eves,  wkends  & 
wkdays.  Sliding  scale  876-8819,  Marty. 

 (45) 

ORGANIZATIONS 

D.O.B. 

Support  organization  for  lesbians,  1151 
Mass  Ave,  Camb.  Old  Camb  Bap.  Raps 
every  Tues  &  Thurs,  8  pm.  35+  raps 
2nd  Weds  &  last  Fri,  8  pm.  Bi-monthly 
magazine  FOCUS  $8.00.  Monthly  social 
&  fund-raising  event.  Info  &  office  hrs 
661-3633.  All  women  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate^ _ (c) 

MEN  IN  LOVE  WITH  BOYS. .  . 

BOYS  IN  LOVE  WITH  MEN 
You  are  not  alone.  Join  us.  For  more 
information  write:  NAMBLA,  PO  Box 
174-M,  NYC,  NY  10018. _ (9/6) 

GAY/LESBIAN  AND  JEWISH? 

Am  Tikva  welcomes  you.  Activities 
include  religious  observances, 
discussions,  potluck  dinners,  folk 
dancing,  etc.  For  events,  check  GCN 
calendar,  call  628-3986  or  524-1617  or 
write  PO  Box  11,  Camb  M A  02138.  (36) 

BOSTON  LESBIAN/GAY  CATHOLICS 
Dignity/Boston  sponsors  a  liturgy  for 
Lesbian/Gay  and  concerned  Catholics 
every  Sunday  at  Arlington  Street 
Church  (Boston),  right  side  entrance  on 
Arlington  St.,  at  5:30  pm.  For  info  call 
Dignity/Boston  M-F  7-10  pm,  Sun  2-5 
pm,  536-6518.  DIGNITY/BOSTON  355 
Boylston  St,  Boston,  M A  02114.  (c) 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  works  of  Mat  Wolfe:  Clever  Coinci¬ 
dentals,  $20;  Coco  Comes  Out,  $20; 
Clayton’s  Sorrow,  $20;  Crow  'n  Co.,  $35. 
Crow  Ink  Inc,  box  1384,  Boston,  MA 
02104. 

(22) 

LAVENDER  LEFT  NEWSLETTER 
Spring  1981  issue.  Socialist  perspec¬ 
tive  on  lesbian/gay  movement.  Articles 
on  Cuba,  Toronto,  Right  Wing.  Send 
$1.00  to  Levender  Left,  Box  512,  Village 
Station,  NYC  10014, _ (45) 


Calendar 


weekly  events 

*********  ***** 

Boston,  MA  —  Chiltern  Mt.  Club.  Regularly 
scheduled  sports  events  (with  info  #s):  volley¬ 
ball  266-2147;  running  825-0181;  swimming 
227-5363;  tennis  744-5498;  scuba  899-7630; 
fencing  731-6344;  biking  275-1336;  basketball 
236-1914;  rollerskating  625-3314. 

Boston,  MA  —  Gay  Recreational  Activities 
Committee  (GRAC).  Regularly  scheduled 
events:  basketball,  swimming,  volleyball  and 
running.  Info:  327-2620. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Sunday 

Boston,  MA  —  Boston  Area  Coalition  for 
Cuban  Aid  and  Resettlement  (BACCAR)  open 
meeting  for  potential  sponsors  of  gay  and 
lesbian  Cuban  refugees  and  also  for  other 
interested  persons.  Arlington  St.  Church. 
Every  Sunday  at  3pm.  Info:  723-2997  (8-12pm). 

Boston,  MA  —  “Boston’s  Other  Voice," 
weekly  discussions  of  problems  facing  the 
gay  community.  News,  interviews,  calendar, 
music.  10:30pm.  (WROR,  98.5FM) 

Boston,  MA  —  Oasis,  a  Coffeehouse  with 
entertainment.  Tonight:  Open  hoot.  Bring  your 
talents  and  your  instruments  and  sign  up  at 
the  door.  355  Boylston  St.  (chapel  entrance) 
Doors  open  at  7:30pm.  No  admittance  after  8. 
$2 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Folk¬ 
dancing.  Third  Sunday  of  the  month  (see  also 
Saturdays).  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Harvard 
Yard.  12:30-2:30pm.  Beginners  welcome.  Info: 
Beth  666-4278  or  Michael  492-1339. 

Boston,  MA  —  Gay  AA  meets  at  Old  West 
Church,  131  Cambridge  St.  Gay  men  and 
women.  2:30pm 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Merrymount  Musical 
Society,  a  musical  group  for  gay  men  and 
lesbians,  offering  informal  concerts  on  the 
3rd  Sudnay  of  each  month.  Interested 
musicians  (&  listeners!)  call  Mark  236-4888  or 
Rachel  742-7997.  _ 

Boston,  MA  —  Musically  Speaking,  women's 
programming.  Music,  ideas,  announcements. 
Call  Melanie  at  494-8810  with  events  and  com¬ 
ments.  (WMBR-FM  88.1)  Sundays  1-3pm. 

Boston,  MA  —  Gay  and  Lesbian  Physicians  of 
New  England.  Meets  every  2nd  Sunday  at 
2pm.  Info:  (617)  482-6874  or  247-5485. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Gays  at  MIT  (GAMIT)  meets 
at  5pm.  Walker  Memorial  Bldg.  142  Mem.  Dr. 
3rd  fl.  Everyone  welcome.  Info:  253-5440. 
Cambridge,  MA  — -  Closet  Space,  a  weekly 
news,  interviews  and  music  program  for  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  On  WCAS,  740AM.  11am 


Acton,  MA  —  Central  Middlesex  Social  Club 
meets  at  7:30pm.  All  invited.  Info:  263-9607. 
Orleans,  MA  —  Shoreline,  a  gay  social  group, 
alternative  to  the  bars,  on  Cape  Cod.  fleets 
every  2nd  Sunday.  Info:  P.O.  Box  1614, 
Orleans,  MA  02653. 

G reentield,  MA  —  Gay  Men  of  Franklin 
County.  Every  third  Sun.  Green  River  Cafe,  Os¬ 
good  St.  7pm. 

Concord,  NH  —  NH  Coalition  of  Lesbians  and 
Gay  Men.  First  Sun.  of  the  month.  1-5pm 
Statewide  political  action  group.  Info 
228-8049. 

Boston,  MA  —  Oasis,  a  coffeehouse  with 
entertainment.  Tonight:  bring  your  talents  and 
instruments  and  sign  up  at  the  door.  355 
Boylston  St.  (chapel  entrance).  7:30pm.  $2.  All 
are  welcome. 


monday 

Boston,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride 
Committee  meets  every  Mon  eve  at  7:30pm  at 
the  BAGLY  (Boston  Alliance  of  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Youth  office,  128A  Tremont  St.  (across 
from  Park  St.  stop),  4th  floor.  Come  help  plan 
for  our  June  celebration!  Info:  262-4777  (Voice 
and  TTY). 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Parents  and  Friends  of 
Gays  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month. 
7:15pm  sharp  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  Library,  99  Brattle  St.  Info:  542-5188 
or  write:  PFOG,  40  Cogswell  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
MA  02140. 

Boston,  MA  —  The  Front  Runners  running 
group.  Jogging,  running  and  racing  for  men 
and  women.  Weekly  runs  on  Esplanade: 
M,W,F  at  6  PM  Info:  825-0181. 

Somerville,  MA  —  Women's  Center  Coffee¬ 
house.  7:30-10:30pm.  Entertainment  for 
women  every  Mon.  eve.  at  the  Women's 
Center,  38  Union  Sq.  (above  laundromat). 
Food  and  non-alcoholic  refreshments.  $1 
donation.  Info:  623-9340. 

Amherst,  MA  —  Gay/Lesbian/Bi  Rap  Group, 
UMass  Campus  Center.  6:30-9pm.  Info' 
545-0154. 


Portsmouth,  NH  —  Seacoast  Gay  Men 
Info:  P.O.Box  1394,  Portsmouth  03801. 


Brattleboro,  VT  —  Southern  Vermont  Gay 
Men  meet  every  4th  Monday  at  the  Common 
Ground,  25  Elliot  St.  7:30pm. 

Nashua,  NH  —  Meeting  of  Nashua  Area  Gays. 
8pm.  Info:  Paul  888-1305,  or  write:  Nashua 
Area  Gays,  P.O.  Box  3472,  Nashua  03061. 
Boston,  MA  —  Gay  People  of  B.U.  Meeting. 
Hartman  Lounge,  basement  School  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  745  Comm.  Ave.  8-10pm. 

tuesday 

Boston,  MA  —  Boston  Area  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Schoolworkers  (BAGALS)  meets  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  for  support  and 
political  action.  355  Boylston  St.  (church 
annex).  7:30pm.  Refreshments. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Friends  Meeting  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Draft  counseling.  Every  Tuesday  at 
3:30  and  7:30pm.  5  Longfellow  Park  (near  Har¬ 
vard  Sq.)  Info:  876-6883. 


Cambridge,  MA  —  Daughters  of  Bllitis.  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  social  group.  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  (Harv.  Sq.) 
8pm.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Info:  661-3633. 


New  Bedford,  MA  —  Rap  group  at  (he  Aid 
Center.  18  S.  Water  St.  8-10pm.  Info:  999-3141., 
Uxbridge,  MA  —  Support  and  Discussion 
Group  for  Lesbians.  Eves,  7:30pm.  Info: 
278-5475. 

Hartford,  CT  —  Greater  Hartford  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Task  Force  meets  at  Hill  Ctr.,  350  Farm¬ 
ington  Ave.  7pm  (First  Tues.)  Info:  249-7691. 


Wednesday 

Boston,  MA  —  Gay  Youth  Rap.  Boston  Al¬ 
liance  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth  (BAGLY).  For 
all  between  the  ages  of  14  and  22. 7-9pm.  128A 
Tremont  St.  (near  Park  St.  stop),  4th  floor.  Info: 
BAGLY  338-9472  or  the  Hotline:  426-9371.  _ 

Boston,  MA  —  Walk-in  VD  screening  and 
treatment  for  and  by  gay  men.  6:30-8pm.  Fen¬ 
way  Community  Health  Center,  16  Haviland 
St.  (near  Auditorium  stop).  267-7573. 

Boston,  MA  —  Massachusetts  Gay  Political 
Caucus  meets  at  7:30pm  every  2nd  and  4th 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  Info:, 471 -8404. 
Boston,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Media  Advo¬ 
cates  (LAGMA)  meeting.  7:30-9:30pm.  New 
members  welcome.  Help  make  the  media 
more  responsive  to  our  needs.  Info:  542-5679. 
Cambridge,  MA  —  Daughters  of  Bilitis.  35  + 
women’s  discussion  and  social  group  Old 
Cambtidge  Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave. 
8pm.  Second  Wed.  and  last  Fri.  of  each 
month. 

Lynn,  MA  —  North  Shore  Gay  AA  weekly 
meeting.  Lynn  Community  Health  Center,  86 
Lafayette  Park.  7pm.  Info:  599:5928. 
Providence,  Rl  —  Transvestite/transsexual 
meetings.  8pm.  Info:  272-9247. 

thursday 

BOSTON,  MA  —  GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 
NEEDS  HELP  PROOFREADING  AND  LAYING 
OUT  THE  PAPER.  NO  EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY.  PROOFREADING  BEGINS 
5-ISH  AND  LAYOUT  ABOUT  7:30. 
REFRESHMENTS  AND  GOOD  TIMES!  22 
BROMFIELD  ST.  (NEAR  PARK  ST.)  INFO: 
426-4469. 

Boston,  MA  —  North  American  Man  Boy  Love 
Association  (NAMBLA).  Regular  meetings  on 
1st  and  3rd  Thurs.  8pm.  Glad  Day  Bookshop, 
22  Bromfield  St.  (near  Park  St.)  Info:  542-0144. 
Boston,  MA  —  Oasis  Club.  Food,  disco,  rap' 
sessions  and  games.  9pm-4am  every  Thurs¬ 
day.  79  Broadway  St.  (Bay  Village)  in  the 
Downtown  Club.  Gay  club  for  everyone  18  and 
over.  $3  membership.  Info:  338-8831. 
Worcester,  MA  —  "Straight  Talk  About  Gays", 
a  free  form  radio  show  with  news,  announce-' 
ments,  music,  poetry,  in-depth  interviews  and 
raps.  8:15pm.  WCUW,  91.3FM. 


Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbian  Liberation.  A 
ieaderless  support  group  meeting  every 
Thursday  from  8-IOpm.  Newcomers  welcome. 
Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  354-8807 


Boston,  MA  —  Boston  Area  Lesbian  and  Ga> 
History  Project.  7:30pm.  Info:  426-7351. 


Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbians  with  children. 
Support  group.  8-10pm.  Cambridge  Women’s 
Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  354-8807. 

Somerville,  MA  —  Lesbian  Support  Group  for 
younger  women.  Somerville  Women’s  Center, 

38  Union  Square,  (2nd  floor  over  laundromat). 
6pm.  Info:  623-9340. 

New  York,  NY  —  Biweekly  gay  male  “S/M" 
support  group.  8pm.  Info:  Brian  243-3332 
(6-1 0pm). 

New  York,  NY  —  General  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Male  Socialists  at 
NY  Marxist  School,  151  W  19th  St.  7th  floor. 
7:30pm.  Info:  988-3012. 

Boston,  MA  —  N.U.  Lambda,  Northeastern 
University’s  social  and  support  group  for 
lesbians,  gay  men  and  their  friends  meets 
every  Thursday  at  245  Ell  Center.  7pm. 

Northampton,  MA  —  Pioneer  Valley  Gay 
People's  Alliance  is  now  forming.  Meetings 
on  first  and  third  Thursdays  at  the  Unitarian 
Society,  220  Main  St.  7:30pm.  Info:  (413) 
586-5979. 

friday 

BOSTON,  MA  —  WE  NEED  HELP  SENDING 
OUT  GCN  EVERY  FRIDAY  EVENING.  COME 
BY  FOR  A  FEW  HOURS  ANYTIME  AFTER  6 
AND  SHARE  ENERGY.  REFRESHMENTS 
AND  GOOD  TIMES!!!  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
WELCOME.  22  BROMFIELD  ST.  (NEAR  PARK 
ST.) 

Boston,  MA  —  Gay  male  cultural  production 
group  forming  in  Boston  for  local  and  national 
entertainers.  Any  interest  or  experience,  call 
Dimid  at  (617)  445-3604.  Leave  message. 
Pittsfield,  MA  —  Lesbians  United  meetings. 
Info:  Women's  Services  Center,  499-2425. 

Saturday 

Boston,  MA  —  Boston  Alliance  of  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Youth  (BAGLY)  drop-in  center  and 
occasional  trips/activities  for  lesbians  and 
gay  youth  14-22.  1pm  on.  128A  Tremont  St. 
(across  from  Park  St.  sta.)  4th  floor.  Info: 
BAGLY  338-9472  (esp  Wed  &  Thurs  eves)  or 
426-9371  (eves). 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Folk¬ 
dancing.  First  Saturday  of  the  month,  3-5pm  ' 
followed  by  a  potluck  dinner.  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  Harvard  Yard.  Beginners  welcome. 
(See  also  Sundays).  Info:  Beth  666-4278  or 
Michael  492-1339. 


coming  events 


Note  to  our  readers  outside  the  Boston  area: 
so  much  is  happening  in  the  Boston  area  that 
we  can  no  longer  in  the  limited  space  we  have 
list  events  for  all  our  readers.  We  encourage 
you  to  support  (or  start!)  local  calendars  of 
events  with  your  time  and  energy  (and  $  !) 


THE  LISTING  OF  EVENTS  TAKING  PLACE 
DURING  THE  1981  LESBIAN  AND  GAY  PRIDE 
CELEBRATION  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
CENTERSPREAD  OF  THE  ISSUE  DATED 
JUNE  13. 


jun  1  mon 

Boston,  MA  —  Second  planning  meeting  for 
the  Take  Back  The  Night  march  (later  this 
summer).  Major  structural  and  theme  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  made.  Harriet  Tubman  House, 
Corner  Mass  Ave  and  Columbus.  7pm.  All 
women  are  welcome. 


4  thurs 


BOSTON,  MA  —  GCN  IS  A  GREAT  PLACE/TO 
SPEND  THURSDAY  EVENING.  SEE  THURS¬ 
DAYS  ABOVE  FOR  DETAILS. 


5  fri 

BOSTON,  MA  —  COME  HELP  US  (GCN)  SEND 
OUT  THE  PAPER!  IT’S  FUN!  SEE  FRIDAYS 
ABOVE  FOR  DETAILS. 

Boston,  MA  —  Come  to  an  evening  of  read¬ 
ings:  music,  art,  and  food  by  Radical  Women 
of  Color:  a  dramatic  presentation  from 
Persephone  Press’  new  book  This  Bridge 
Called  My  Back.  Arlington  St.  Church  (at 
Boylston),.  8pm.  Interpreted  for  the  hearing 
impaired.  Childcare  available  by  reservation. 
Info:  924-0336. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Women’s  dance  to  benefit 
the  10th  anniversary  issue  of  The  Second 
Wave  magazine.  8:30-12:30.  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  (Harvard  Sq.). 
$3.50  donation,  more  if/less  if.  Cash  bar. 
Childcare  provided. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Am  Tikva.  Service  and 
Oneg.  8pm.  312  Memorial  Dr.  Preparation  for 
International  conference. 

Bellows  Falls,  VT  —  Benefit  weekend  for 
Boston  Alliance  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth. 
Andrews  Inn.  All  weekend  (Fri.,  Sat.  and  Sun.)! 


6  sat 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Dance  the  night  away  with 
Amethyst  Women,  at  Old  Cambridge  Baptist 


Church,  1151  Mass.  Ave.  $3.50  donation,  more 
if/less  if.  9pm.  Childcare  provided  (bring  your 
own  toys).  This  is  a  drug  and  alcohol  free 
event.  All  women  are  welcome. 

Boston,  MA  —  Planning  meeting  for  New 
England  Lesbian  and  Gay  Conference  (to  be 
held  in  Boston  June  19-21).  All  are  welcome. 
Arlington  St.  Church,  355  Boylston.  1pm.  Info: 
628-1668. 

Boston,  MA'  —  Gay  Professional  Men's 
Meeting.  8pm.  Hill  House,  74  Joy  St.  Please 
bring  beverage  or  snack.  Donation  requested. 
Cambridge,  MA  —  LARC  (Lesbian  Alumnae  of 
Radcliffe  College)  will  hold  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  10am  in  the  Reception  Room, 
Cronkhite  Grad  Ctr,  6  Ash  St.  Info:  522-6456. 
Boston,  MA  —  Come  help  Blue  Giant  Press 
(new  publisher)  celebrate  the  (eventual)  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  book  of  poems,  Extremes,  by  Jane 
Barnes,  coming  out  (the  book,  not  Jane)  in 
June  (with  a  little  help  from  you).  Fundraising 
party  at  Tennis  Up,  Mass.  Ave.  at  Newbury  St. 
9pm  until...  Info:  247-3051. 

Boston,  MA  —  Annual  Bay  Village  Street  Fair. 
11am-5pm.  Church  St.  between  Stuart  and 
Tremont.  Antiques,  crafts,  food,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  more.  Free. 

New  London,  CT  —  Community  Connections: 
a  day  of  and  for  the  lesbians  of  southeastern 
Connecticut.  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church,  60 
Huntington  St.  9am-5pm.  Info:  887-1287  or 
848-7357. 


7  sun 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Daughters  of  Bllitis.  • 
Softball  every  Sunday  at  3.  Magazine  Beach, 
Cambridgeport.  May-Oct.  All  women  are 
welcome. 

Boston,  MA  —  Sisters  Afro-RIquena.  An 
evening  salon  of  poetry:  mother-daughter, 
Aurora  and  Rosario  Morales;  sister-sister, 
hattie  gossett  and  Kate  Rushin.  Cauldron 
Experimental  Theater,  22  Randolph  St.(off 
Harrison),  Dover  T  stop.  $3-4,  less  for  poor  and 
unemployed.  7pm. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Women's  Community 
Health  Center.  Open  House  5:30pm.  Feminist 
self-help  health  center  offering  educational 
services,  women's  health  discussion  groups, 
pregnancy  screening,  abortion  care  and 
natural  birth  control  groups.  Info:  (pre¬ 
registration  for  groups,  appointments  or  to 
volunteer)  547-2302. 

11  thurs 

Boston,  MA  —  Triangle  Theater  Co.,  Boston's 
gay  theater,  closes  Its  1980-81  season  with  a 
program  of  two  one-act  plays,  Happy  Endings 
on  June  11,  12,  13,  18,  19,  20,  25,  26  and  27 
(Thurs.  thru  Sat.  eves)  at  8pm.  Theater 
Factory,  367  Boylston  St.  Happy  Endings 
consists  of  Robert  Patrick's  "My  Cup  Runneth 
Over”  and  Doric  Wilson’s  “ Forever  After."  For 
reservations  and  Info:  247-9265,  Mon-Sat, 
6-8pm. 


